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MUSICOBQOK:SEX: 
This-Volume Completes the Ward Series of Text-Books in 
Musical Education for the Grade Schools and Junior High. 

Contains material for two years’ study: | 
Modulation—Musical form—Composition. 

Repertoire from the Classical Masters. 

Polyphonic pieces for 3 and. 4 Voices. (S.A.) 


Organization of Liturgical Chant from the 
Kyriale and Liber Usualis. 


Vocal Exercises in Gregorian Modes With: chironomy. 


A complete Nativity Play with text and music of the 
Thirteenth Century illustrated by Frances Delehanty. 


Cloth, 140 pages, List price $1.95. 
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PREPARATORY BOOKS 
Music First Year, _ 
Music Second Year. 


Music Fourth Year. 
Music Fifth Year 
~ . Music Book Six’ 


Music Third Year 


. “The Ward Series has been the pioneer among publications 

' issued for Catholic school children. it has held strictly to, definite 
cultural standards and has ‘kept intact its firmly-grounded ped- 
agogical principles, always true to the highest ideal of Catholic 
education. - 

' "Congratulations can. be ‘sincerely offered the editor and the 
publishers. for this outstanding to’ literature 
and Catholic. art.” 


Nicola Montsini in The Catholic. Choirmastor 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 Quincy Street N.E. Washington 17, DUC. 
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WHO’S WHO THIS MONTH 


J. (Bru) Bamey, lieutenant commander, U.S.N.R. 
(inactive), former producer-announcer of the N. B. C. Cath- 
olic Hour, is now a public relations-radio consultant with 
offices in Washington, D. C. 

Sister Mary Acnzs, §.C., with a background of teaching Eng- 
lish for twenty years in high school, tells of her experience in { 
prescribing books as a means of helping maladjusted children. i 

Francis R. Kennepy, B.A., previous to his present position in 
the public schools of Newfoundland was teacher and later 
principal in various Catholic schools. At present is on leave 
studying the American school system at the Catholic Uni- ° 
versity of America. “4 

Donatp JoHN Pierce, M.A., author and former professor at St. 
Michael’s College, Canada, is a frequent contributor to va- ; 
rious Canadian journals. 

Sister M. Karuuzen, O.8.V., M.A., at present college instructor 
in English, is the author of several plays and textbooks and a 
regular contributor to several educational magazines. . 

Gertrupe M. Horean, A.M., Ed.M., is assistant professor of 
education at Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas. 

Sister M. Bernice Morrissey, 0.8.B., M.A., is associated with 
St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas. 

Tuomas Grorce Foran, head of the Department of Education 

of the Catholic University of America and editor of Educa- 

tional Monographs, is the author of several publications in 
educational psychology, notably Psychology of Teaching 
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Sister M. Janer Muse, 8.C., M.A., former principal of Cathe- 
dral High School, Denver, and at present a member of the 
Commission on’ American Citizenship, for a number of years 
has been experimenting with the teaching of Latin in various 
schools. 

VenarD KanrusH, O.F.M.Cap., an occasional contributor to 
Catholic periodicals, is at present completing his studies in 
theology at Capuchin College, Washington, D. C. 

Reverenp Van F. Curistopn, 8.J., M.A., §.T.L., author of In- 
troductory Sociology, is at present completing his doctoral 
studies in Sociology at the Catholic University of America. 

Rev. Werner Hannon, O.F.M.Cap., contributor to various 
Catholic periodicals, has just completed his theological studies 
at Capuchin College. 

Bro. Unsan H. Fimecer, 8.M., Ph.D., an Instructor in Education 
at the Catholic University of America, is Coeditor of The 
Catholic Educational Review. 

Frank J. Dropxa, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Education at 
the Catholic University of America, is Coeditor of The Catho- 
lic Educational Review. 


NEXT MONTH ... 


Sister M. Gonzaga Udell, O.P., will discuss the Role of the Cath- 
olic College in Developing Young Writers; Brother Henry 
Ringkamp, S.M., will analyze the problem of the principal in 
Supervising a Catholic High School and offer some practical 
suggestions for improving the present situation; Sister Anita 
Marie, O.S.F., will challenge teachers with the question What 
Are We Doing to Help Adolescents integrate their reading 
with life?; while Dr. William Russel of Catholic University 
presents a stimulating discussion of the question, Who Has 
the Right to Teach Religion? 


A CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL FM NETWORK? 


J. Barezy, 
Public Relations-Radio Broadcasting Consultant 
A postwar pattern of 800 educational radio stations through- 
out the United States is envisioned by Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 

A recent announcement by the Surplus Property Board stated 
that an “integrated educational network in each state is the 
eventual aim.” 

A new regional collegiate “network” recently made its debut 
when four Eastern Pennsylvania colleges joined their student- 
run campus radio stations in a permanent wire hook-up. The ' 
members of this Intercollegiate Broadcasting System—Swarth- ; 
more College, Haverford College, Bryn Mawr College, and the 
University of Pennsylvania—are now broadcasting important ' 
lectures, debates, music and sports. 

The Catholic High School Association of the Archdiocese of 
Saint Louis, Missouri, has taken the necessary preliminary steps 
required to file an application with the Federal Communications gi 
Commission for the erection and operation of an FM (Fre- 
quency Modulation) non-commercial educational broadcasting ; 
station for the Catholic high schools and grade schools in the a. 
St. Louis area. 

In addition to the above, it is estimated that about 30 radio 
stations are affiliated to, owned or operated by educational in- . 
stitutions. Of these, about eight are commercial, operating un- : 
der the same license granted other standard commercial stations, _ 
and twelve are FM stations, of which six are in operation and 
six under construction. 

The Federal Communications Commission has allocated 20 
FM channels in the broadcasting spectrum for non-commercial 
educational stations, and in a recent statement concerning the 
expected development of FM broadcasting, FCC Commissioner 
Paul A. Walker said that “he saw. limitless possibilities for FM 
in contributing to education. By systematic planning, he pointed ; 
out, the 20 channels allocated for non-commercial educational 
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FM broadcasting, could easily accommodate 1,000 new stations. 
Continuing his remarks, Commissioner Walker reported that “a 
large number of schools and colleges are planning to apply for 
stations, and most states are planning for state-wide educational 
networks. 

The foregoing statements indicate the great interest and very 
evident trend of the Government, educators, and educational 
institutions and organizations toward the increased use of radio 
broadcasting facilities, particularly Frequency Modulation, in 
postwar educational activities, and the unprecedented oppor- 
tunity to extend the frontiers of knowledge beyond the four 
walls of the classroom. 

Heretofore, one of the chief stumbling blocks, and one of the 
many problems involved in the development of educational 
broadcasting, has been the excessively high installation and oper- 
ating costs of the standard radio station. 

Now, however, with the discovery and development of FM 
broadcasting this problem has been largely overcome. | 

According to a survey recently conducted by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the results of which were released 
during the week of December 10, 1945, “the cost of equipping 
FM stations is far less than popularly believed, and well within 
the reach of small business enterprise, farm groups, cooperatives, 
labor unions, and educational institutions.” 

Results of the survey show that equiment for an FM station 
can be purchased at prices ranging from $6,420 to $85,110, de- 
pending on power of the station, and can be delivered by manu- 
facturers in five to fourteen months from date of order. 

Principal items of equipment for operating an FM station, 
the FCC report pointed out, “will cost substantially less even 
under postwar conditions than the estimates made for such 
equipment in 1944.” 

Estimated costs for the six major items of broadcast equip- 
ment for a 250-watt station ranged from a minimum of $6,420 
to a maximum of $14,500, or a median of $9,508. The items in- 
clude transmitter, antenna (excluding supporting structures), 
control console, remote pick-up (wire lines), turntable and moni- 
tor. Median estimates for a 1,000-watt station is $14,758, for a 
3,000-watt station $17,858. 

Estimated costs of a 250-watt transmitter ranged from a low 
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of $3,800 to a high of $5,940, or a median of $4,500. For a 
1,000-watt transmitter the median is $9,200, and for 3,000 watts 
$12,300. 

The median estimate for three selected items of broadcast 
equipment (transmitter, antenna and control console) for a 
1,000-watt station was given by the FCC survey as $12,700 as 
compared with the average estimate in 1944 for the same items 
of $20,000. 

In addition to these estimated equipment costs, other factors 
which must be considered in planning the installation of an 
FM non-commercial educational radio station are real estate, 
tower construction, studio and transmitter furnishings, and en- 
gineer and attorney fees. 

However, the over-all costs of installation and operation have | 
been considerably lowered and, as indicated previously, should 
be well within the reach of many of our Catholic institutions, 
organizations and associations. 

These findings should encourage our Catholic educators and 
educational institutions to enter the field of FM broadcasting. 
All in a position to do so are urged to file for licenses while 
frequencies are still available. 

It is conceivable that within a few short years many FM ra- 
dio stations functioning in the field of Catholic education could 
be formed into a national Catholic FM network for the purpose 
of exchanging Catholic thought at both the child and adult 
level, and the presentation of talks, lectures, discussion groups, 
debates, forums and various church services, featuring the fore- 
most lay and clerical authorities, for the mutual benefit of all 
peoples, of all races, creeds and color. 

If our readers are interested in learning more about this very 
important subject—if you would be interested in having the 
answers to such questions as “where to begin?” “what to do?” 
“who to see?” ete., you are requested to communicate with the 
writer (2500 Q St. N. W., Washington 7, D. C.), or direct your 
inquiries to the Department of Education, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
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BIBLIOTHERAPY FOR SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED 
CHILDREN 


A Study of Children’s Books Useful in Improving the Attitudes 
of Behavior-Problem Children Recognized as Social Deviates. 
._IUustrated by Five Interesting Case Studies. 


Sister Mary Acngs, §.C., 
Librarian, Cathedral High School, New York City 


What Is Bibliotherapy? 

Bibliotherapy is the scientific application to specific cases of 
@ principle that has long been recognized, namely, that reading 
has a direct effect on character and action. Acceptance of this 
principle furnishes the motive for most propaganda, for efforts 
to control the press, for a major portion of today’s advertising, 
for the regularly recurring furor about the comics, and for adult 
condemnation of children’s series. Although bibliotherapy has 
not yet achieved a secure place among the social sciences,’ there 
can be no doubt about the part reading plays in determining 
courses of action. In a few cases, such as that of St. Ignatius 
Loyola, the reading of a single book may re-direct an entire 
life. In others, it results in actions transient in themselves, 
yet providing experiences of permanent value. 


The Influence of a Single Book 

A case in point is that of an 11-year-old, Mary, who read 
Daddy-Long-Legs. In its pages she met her first orphan, and 
immediately her sympathy was aroused. She formed a club of 
eight girls, who met each Saturday to make scrap-books for 
orphans. Neither the difficulty of persuading mothers that the 
club could make flour and water paste without messing up the 
kitchen, nor the squabbles resulting when some members re- 
signed and demanded the return of the dues they had paid in, 
could dampen her ardor. The club persevered with the scrap- 
books through the summer and fall, and then, with the ac- 
cumulated dues, purchased material and made and filled Christ- 
mas stockings. The greatest difficulty was finding an orphan- 
age and securing permission to ride to it on the trolley without 
adult supervision. Even this was accomplished, however, and 
the gifts triumphantly deposited. Whether or not the orphans’ 
Library Jour- 
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appreciation was commensurate with the donors’ hopes, the 
values received by the club members in carrying out their proj- 
ect certainly exceeded anything that they had given. 

In most cases the results of reading are not so easily per- 
ceived. That they are none the less real, however, is not likely 
to be questioned. 


Use Reading Three Ways 

The application of reading to the behavior problems of child- 
hood is of comparatively recent origin, and to date has generally 
followed one of three courses. The most familiar of these is 
remedial reading. Recognizing the fact that behavior problems 
frequently developed because of failure in class work, which 
failure, in turn, resulted from inability to read, noted educators 
conducted valuable experiments in the teaching of reading. 

The second method of applying reading therapy is the “build- 
up” method used with potential problem cases. Here the child 
gathers, from attractive books in attractive surroundings, gen- 
eral principles of conduct, ideals and attitudes of mind which 
impel him to govern his own actions. in conformity with the 
rights of others. With this type of group therapy, reading 
nooks, hobby corners, story hours and other similar devices are 
indispensable. 

The third type, and the only one which approaches biblio- 
therapy properly so called, has developed very recently in con- 
junction with occupational therapy and play therapy. It is 
based on the assumption that certain types of books, “pre- 
scribed” for certain behavior problems because of strong simi- 
larity between the characters in the book and the patient, will 
have a curative effect. While this hypothesis appears sound, 
it must be remembered that the whole field of bibliotherapy is 
still in the experimental stage. “The therapeutic values of read- 
ing have been proclaimed by the medical profession far more 
than they have been investigated.” 


Problem Child Defined 
Before considering in detail the relationship of books to the 
problem child, it is important to define the term. There is a 
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mistaken notion that a “problem child” is one who creates for 
the adults responsible for him the problem of how, with the least 
expenditure of time and energy, to keep him whole, reasonably 
quiet, and out of mischief. But these children are not all be- 
havior problems. Their misdeeds are simply the natural ebul- 
lience of youthful spirits and excess energy. Indeed, some of 
these so-called “problem children” grow up to be the most 
understanding parents and teachers. 

An actual problem case is one in which the child himself, and 
not the adults around him, must face and solve the problem 
of maladjustment. He may or may not be a discipline case; 
he may be timid, suspicious, jealous, or just puzzled. Often chil- 
dren stigmatized as “problems” are simply the children of prob- 
lem parents, or the pupils of problem teachers. In the latter 
case, the difficulty will usually resolve itself when the child is 
promoted to another room. A “problem parent” is a more seri- 
ous concern, and, where such a condition exists, little can be 
accomplished by working only with the child. 


Causes of Maladjustment 


Social maladjustments in children may be occasioned by 
physical, psychological or environmental causes. Bibliotherapy 
can accomplish little unless these causes are removed, although 
some progress has been made in helping children to overcome 
environmental handicaps. With older children and adolescents, 
it is desirable for the therapist to take the patient into her con- 
fidence and explain just how it is hoped the books will help him. 
For younger children, however, it is preferable to introduce the 
books without any reference to the purpose. 

The five cases described below were selected from fourteen 
submitted. All the children are of average or above average 
intelligence, and the economic status of the parents is average 
or superior. School health records reveal no physical disabilities, 
and, so far as can be ascertained without scientific investigation, 
there are no psychological irregularities. In three of the cases, 
Anita’s, Ronnie’s and Barbara’s, the cause of the maladjust- 
ment is quite clearly environmental and of parent origin; in 


the cases of David and Neil the seat of the difficulty is more 
obscure. 
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The Cases Selected 

Two considerations, both based on the nature of the experi- 
ment, governed the selection of the five cases to be studied. 
The purpose of determining whether beneficial results could be 
obtained from reading alone, without complicated treatment or 
recourse to a physician or a psychiatrist, necessitated the se- 
lection of cases in which a single symptom of maladjustment 
was involved. The second consideration derived from an essen- 
tial condition of effective bibliotherapy, namely, that the 
therapist must gain the confidence of the patient before recom- 
mending books. Sine time for the experiment. was limited, she 
selected children whv had already established this confidence 
with an adult willing to act as intermediary in the experiment. 
Anita’s mother, David’s aunt, Barbara’s sister, and Neil’s and 
Ronnie’s teachers agreed to serve in this capacity. However, 


all the children except Barbara are personally known to the 
investigator. 
RONNIE . . . CONVINCED SHE IS “DUMB” 

Ronnie is an only child, now in the seventh grade. For the first six years 
she attended a private school; last year she was transferred to the parochial 
school because her mother thought the child needed contact with “all types 
of people.” Her father has an excellent position in a bank; the mother 
teaches in a public elementary school. Ronnie is the only child among 
several sets of aunts and uncles, whose combined sense of responsibility 
for her proper upbringing is simply tremendous. In the material sphere, 
the child has but to look as if she might consider wishing for an object, 
and it is hers. The fly in the ointment is that her parents, aunts and 
uncles were always highest in their classes, and it is incumbent upon Ron- 
nie to uphold the family tradition. Her failure to achieve this distinction 
in the first school revealed a serious defect in the school and was probably 
the real cause of her withdrawal. 

Ronnie is of normal intelligence; her school marks are entirely satisfac- 
tory, but by no means remarkable. She has an attractive personality, con- 
siderable executive ability and capacity for en and is extremely 

popular with other children. This popularity may be partly, but only 
partly, explained by her material assets and generosity. She is generous in 
sharing both work and goods, and, what is more unusual, in praising what 
other children do. However, the obligation of achieving high marks is a 
definite burden, and results in an inferiority complex, cheating, and marked 
depression, especially near report card time. Ronnie is convinced that she 
is “dumb,” a failure, and that people despise her for her stupidity. She 
cannot realize that her intelligence is above normal, and that she possesses 
qualities far superior to those of her companions. 

Without doubt, Ronnie’s parents, not the child, need the attention. Since 
this is obviously impossible, an understanding teacher promised to see 
that she received the recommended books, which were calculated to streas 
values other than intellectual ones. As Ronnie likes this teacher and also 


likes to read, the experiment progressed without difficulty. 
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The books recommended for Ronnie were: 


Gray, Elizabeth, Fair Adventure 
Meese, Mildred, Wagon to the Star 
Whitney, Phyllis, A Place for Ann 
Fisher, Dorothy C., Understood Betsy 


ANITA ...IDOLIZED BY ALL 

Anita is the only child of elderly Polish-American parents who idolize 
her. She is an extremely attractive child, fair, frail, and small for her age. 
She is very bright, and more mature than her classmates. Until she 
reached the fourth grade, Anita attended a small school, where she was a 
general favorite. She was usually the one seni; on messages, because she 
could be trusted to get them straight. Older girls petted her and made a 
fuss over her in the playground. She had little social contact with children 
of her own grade. They did not dislike her, but simply treated her like 
an expensive doll that might be admired from a distance, but not played 
with. The mother brought both her own and Anita’s lunch to school, and 
they ate it together. Both parents are quite active, apparently, in Polish- 
American social affairs, and Anita was frequently up late at night to dance 
or sing for them. She was given piano lessons almost as soon as she could 
read. Since she is the only child, the parents are determined to give her 
every advantage, a determination which they have exercised thus far with 
more zeal than wisdom. 

When Anita was in the fourth grade (last September—she was nine years 
old), the family moved to the Bronx, and Anita was enrolled in a large 
school. Then the trouble began. Messenger “jobs,” apparently, were 
already filled, and little girls with golden curls were quite numerous. Anita 
was simply given a seat and a set of books, and for the first time in her 
life became just one of the crowd. She probably did not know what was 
wrong, but cried, refused to eat, begged to be sent back to the old school. 
Her mother accordingly, came down to re-enroll her, quite willing to spend 
two hours daily in the subway to please her daughter. When it was 
pointed out to her that Anita’s health would probably break under the 
strain of traveling, and that under no circumstances would she be taken 
back, she was inconsolable. Anita, who was present during this interview, 
contributed her bit. “They teach us things in the fourth grade that we 
learned here in the third,” was her comment. 

At this point the investigator entered, and Anita was sent out to play. 
The danger of condoning these unsocial attitudes was made clear to the 
mother, who agreed to follow any course that would lead to her child’s 
happiness. The decision was that she would permit Anita to play with 
children in her neighborhood, and that she should encourage her to read 
books which the investigator would suggest. 

Anita’s trouble is excessive ego-centrism, probably induced by over-pro- 
tection and exploitation on the part of the parents. The home environ- 
ment is good; the doting parents are a normal couple who evidently 
married late. 

For Anita two types of books were recommended, one stressing the fun 
to be had in the companionship of other children, the other having for 
theme helpfulness of others particularly helpfulness at home. Anita has 
never been permitted to dry a dish or perform any other household task. 
The sooner she begins, the happier she will be but the motivation must 
come from herself. The books selected for Anita were: 
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Brann, Esther, Lupe Goes to School 
Davis, Lavinia, We All Go to School 
Eyre, Katherine, Susan’s Safe Harbor 
Fisher, Dorothy C., Understood Betsy 
Seredy, Kate, Good Master 


DAVID ... GOLDEN-HAIRED LOCHINVAR, DISLIKED 

David is a golden-haired Lochinvar of eleven. His mother is of Italian, 
his father of ‘mixed Irish and German ancestry. Both parents were born 
in the United States. The only other child is a two-year-old sister, of 
whom David is very fond. Eight first cousins, belonging to three families, 
live in the neighborhood, and those of school age attend the same school. 
The families are closely united, and the chidren are more like brothers 
and sisters than cousins. David’s 1.Q. is 118, but he is quite lazy, and his 
school marks are low. He is retarded one year. His deportment record is 
excellent, his conduct and manners above reproach, and in spite of his 
poor scholarship his teachers are unanimous in pronouncing him a desirable 
pupil. Children do not like him, and usually ignore him. 

His case was brought to the attention of the investigator by an aunt, 
who sees in David regrettable tendencies to duplicity and “political” con- 
duct. David seems to know instinctively just which people, because of 
their influence or pocketbooks, merit his best efforts to please, which his 
second best, and which deserve no consideration at all. As this aunt's 
husband is a man of some consequence in the community, they experi- 
enced only the first degree of conduct, which they considered typical. The 
aunt’s disillusionment began some months ago when she accidentally wit- 
nessed the third type accorded to a person less fortunate. She thereafter 
became more observant and is quite distressed to be forced to acknowledge 
that David was undoubtedly “bitten by a fox.” Both aunt and uncle are 
deeply interested in the boy; in fact, they have been planning to finance 
his college education, if he ever gets that far. 

The parents, when approached on the subject, were unimpressed. The 
father is easy-going and good-natured, and, as long as his personal com- 
fort is not threatened, is not troubled by his son’s vagaries. The mother 
is almost entirely occupied with the baby, who is delicate. Both parents, 
however, seemed anxious to please the aunt, and gave her permission to 
take any measures she wished. The aunt liked the idea of reading, and 
promised to secure the recommended books for David. Getting the boy to 
read presented a difficulty, as anything in the shape of a book was suspect 
as being in some way connected with school. However, this distaste was 
counteracted by his desire to please his aunt. Books one grade below his 
reading level were selected for him. The content stressed frankness, hon- 
esty, and sincerity, and intangible good qualities in people with unpre- 
possessing exteriors. Books selected for David were: 

Graham, Frank, Lou Gehrig, a Quiet Hero 
Heyliger, William, Gridiron Glory 

Tunis, John, All-American 

Watkin, M., Marty Markham 


NEIL .. . CHERUBIC, DOES AS HE PLEASES 
Neil’s t is “No”! 
“He simply disregards orders and does as he pleases,” complains his 
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“He won’t do anything I tell him,” wails his mother. 
“He'll do as I say, or else . . .,” storms his father. 
And Neil says in effect, “No.” 
Neil is a puzzle to everyone, particularly to his teacher, who submitted 
the case to the investigator. A cherubic-looking eight-year-old, sturdy, 
well-mannered and bright, Neil is a favorite of both adults and children. 
He is not insolent, does not answer back, rarely loses his temper, and does 
not lie to escape punishment, of which, the investigator surmises, he re- 
ceives his full share. Neil obeys only when the person commanding re- 
—_— to see that directions are carried out. When left to obey “on his 
” Neil simply doesn’t. He never excuses his disobedience, answering 
porn when questioned as to its cause, “I don’t know,” “I meant to do it,” 
and occasionally, “I forgot.” 

Parents and teachers ascribe Neil’s disobedience to one of three causes. 
It may be a defense mechanism built up subconsciously against a feeling 
of inferiority. There is, however, neither any apparent reason for such a 
feeling nor any additional evidences of it. Again, the disobedience may 
be a bid for attention, but here, again, circumstances fail to support the 
supposition. Neil is the youngest of five children in a normal, happy 
family in moderately comfortable circumstances. The parents, of English 
ancestry, are devoted to their children, and Neil is the pet of his brother 
and sisters. He has no need to seek attention. Finally, he may have a 
false conception of liberty and consider it “smart” to disobey. Whatever 
the cause, both parents and teacher were willing to adopt any reasonable 
method of effecting a cure, although his mother was less concerned than 
the others, maintaining that he will outgrow his tendency to disobey. 

Neil likes to read, but, if approached directly, would probably have 
refused the books selected for him, books, naturally, stressing obedience. 
Fortunately, the classroom set-up lent itself readily to the situation. In 
the corner is a reading table containing several books which the pupils 
may read as they finish an assigned task. Knowing that Neil is usually 
among the first finished, the teacher placed on the table, with the others, 
the books recommended for him, still in their bright jackets. As she ex- 
pected, Neil read first ore, then another, then another... . 

Books recommended for Neil: 


Haywood, Caroline, Two and Two Are Four 
Edmonds, Walter, Matchlock Gun 
White, Eliza, Four Young Kendalls 


BARBARA ... TWELVE AND IN NEED OF ATTENTION 


Barbara was referred to the investigator by her sister Helen, a student 
in our high school. Barbara is the fourth child in a family of five. Two 
brothers are in the service, Helen is fifteen, Barbara twelve, and Billy ten. 
The father has a good position and is able and willing to support his 
family, but for the past three years the mother has been working to “sup- 
port the war effort.” Her place of business is near enough to permit her 
to go home and prepare the children’s lunch each day and remain with 
them until their return to school. Several days, when she came home at 
noon, she noticed that some kitchen utensils had been disarranged. Be- 
coming suspicious, she came in the next day in mid-morning and found 
Barbara preparing refreshments for herself. Barbara wept, and said she 
had become ill on the way to school, and was afraid to tell her mother 
for fear of being scolded. The mother took the child to a physician, who 
failed to find any sign of illness. Barbara continued to weep, refused to 
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play, lost her appetite, and became very apathetic. Her condition was 
quite clearly a bid for notice. Helen, who is very devoted to her sister, 
became worried, but was also afraid to confide in her mother, who had 
become nervous and unstrung, probably from overwork. Helen consulted 
the investigator, who recommended certain books portraying self-reliance 
and service to others. Helen helped by discussing the books with Bar- 
bara and spending a great deal of time with her. Meanwhile the mother, 
realizing, apparently, that bringing up a family properly is a full-time job, 
has decided to give up her outside work. The books selected for Barbara 


were 
Brink, Carol, Caddie Woodlawn 
Gates, Doris, Sensible Kate 
Stone, Caroline, Inga of Porcupine Mine 
Bird, Dorothy, Granite Harbor 
Eyre, Katherine, Spurs of Antonia 
RESULTS OF “BOOK THERAPY” 

A slight but definite improvement in the conduct and atti- 
tudes of all but one of the children was reported. The gain 
was greatest in the case of Anita, who seems quite happy in her 
new school and has joined the Girl Scouts. Barbara is runner- 
up, but her rehabilitation is probably due largely to the fact 
that her mother is now at home during the day. Ronnie is 
happier in her school life and more resigned to her limitations, 
but complete adjustment will depend on the removal of home 
pressure for high marks. Neil shows marked improvement, but 
ocassionally slips back to his old ways. The only child for 
whom no improvement is reported is David, who is still, appar- 
ently, suffering from the “fox bite.” 

The children all discussed with the intermediaries the books 
they had read. Only Anita saw any connection between her 
own troubles and the book characters. Of Understood Betsy 
she said, “Betsy was just like me. First nobody liked her in 
the new school because they didn’t know her, then they all liked 
her because she was nice to them.” 

While the possibilities of bibliotherapy in the treatment of 
children’s behavior problems have not yet been fully investi- 
gated, reports show that the field merits careful study and ex- 
perimentation. In addition to whatever scientific effects may be 
derived from it, its incidental results, such as the personal con- 
tact it will establish between child and therapist, and the co- 
operation it will necessitate between physicians, psychologists, 
teachers and librarians will contribute greatly to a better under- 
standing of the maladjusted child. 
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A CHRISTIAN CONCEPT OF PLAY 


Francis R. Kennepy, 
Supervisor of Public Schools, Newfoundland, Canada 


Among the institutions which man has initiated, organized 
and developed to aid him to lead a life which is completely 
consonant with his nature is that which, for want of a more 
all-inclusive term, might be well designated as “Play. ” Play, 
with its games, physical exercises, dancing, swimming, hiking, 
etc., serves by its brain-muscle activities not merely to develop 
organie vigour and neuromuscular strength and skill, but also 
aids man to enjoy life-more fully and more in harmony with 
his nature than do those commercially promoted recreational 
facilities, in which he is subjected to an almost passive role. 
The Fine Arts in a similar manner provide a source of enjoy- 
ment, but at present our concern is not with the values towards 
this end of the Fine Arts, but with a consideration along broad 
lines of play, not just as an end in itself but as a means to an 
end, which is man’s enjoyment of life with regard for his na- 
ture, purpose and destiny. Let us, then, at least momentarily, 
consider “Play” as it relates to man as viewed in the light of 
the natural order of things. 


TRUE PURPOSE OF PLAY 


Through the substantial, corporeal, sensitive living aspects 
of man’s nature, he shares with all animals the impulsion to 
play. But it is by the rational aspect of his nature, peculiar 
to him and him alone, in physical creation, that man is able not 
only to organize and develop play but also to give it “a certain 
hierarchical value” among those basic desires peculiar to his 
nature, to live, to understand life, to enjoy life, and to transmit 
his social heritage. It is this rational aspect of man’s nature 
that gives him a right view of the true purpose of play and, 
through its exercise in accord with this view, aids him to gen- 
erate within himself a happy, healthy, faithful outlook on the 
universe in general, and from this understanding and apprecia- 
tion to gain an insight into the happiness he will share with 
his Creator, if the personal relations are such as must exist be- 
tween him and his Creator in order for him to achieve this 
happiness. 

By “a certain hierarchical value,” used in relation to man’s 
17 
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basic desires, would be meant the proper, reasonable order in 
which man’s basic desires (the first of which is to live) should 
receive recognition, guidance, development and training in ac- 
cord with man’s nature and the Divine purpose. Whilst the 
desire to enjoy life does not take precedence over those of to 
live and understand life, yet it is a consequent of man’s nature 
and, as such, should be given a proper place in accordance with 
the individual’s needs. Moreover, since the desire to enjoy life 
is so fundamental to man’s nature, his exercise of it should be 
in perfect harmony with that nature, and in no manner conflict 
with his true destiny. Of paramount importance, then, is that 
the educator of youth first of all recognize that play fits properly 
into the natural scheme of man’s life, and as a result see to it 
that the program to be followed embraces, both in theory and 
in practice, a proper recognition of every aspect of man’s nature. 
Indeed, it is by the nature of man that the concept of play is 
gained and at the same time demands that play, as a means, be 
not a matter of arbitrary or adventitious choice, but be such 
that it is in true harmony with the supernatural end of man. 


PLAY OUT OF FOCUS 


But, just as there is conflict in educational theory and prac- 
tice because of disagreement of the ultimate to be pursued, it is 
not surprising to find that in play the same conflict is in evi- 
dence. To this effect, all one has to do is to witness the phi- 
losophy of the Spartan Greeks, the philosophies of the late 
totalitarians, and that which, in general, is still more vicious in 
its effects: the concept of those who abuse the natural desire of 
man to enjoy life. Through the use of play and the Fine Arts 
they irrationally develop man’s purely animal desires and, as 
a result, outrage his reason and jeopardize the end for which 
he was truly created. 

Whilst by reason alone the educator can truly discover cer- 
tain values of play as of life itself, it is through Divine Revela- 
tion that the Christian educator has a steady, illuminating 
beacon light to guide him and to order all things aright in play 
as in everything else. In the words of St. Paul he is reminded 
that in his body he is a “Member of Christ.” It is through 
this principle that the ideal, the true purpose and specific ob- 
jectives of “Play” are defined. 
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LEISURE, RELIGION, AND CULTURE 


Donan J. Prercn, 
Jarvis Vocational School, Toronto, Canada 


The problem of leisure is a cultural, not a social problem. 
This fact is not commonly understood today. We use the word 
“social” far too loosely. Those things alone are truly social 
which we think of in relation to man as a producing agent. A 
community organized for production and service is a social com- 
munity, a society. It is a man’s place in such a community 
which gives him his relation to his fellowmen, his. status. The 
modern world revived the pagan ideal of idleness to the point 
of defining a gentleman as a man who did not work, and so- 
ciety as being composed of such. “Social” thus took on a false 
meaning, being applied not to labor but to the pastimes and 
frivolities of the idle rich. Strictly speaking, such activities are 
not social. People who are able to work, but do nothing, are 
parasites. Those who would work, but are not allowed to do 
so, are social outcasts. Only people who serve the community 
in some way, or who would do so if they were able, are organic 
members of society. And it is only when they are so serving 
that they are being social. When they recreate themselves, en- 
joy their leisure time, they are not being social, but cultural. 


ESSENCE OF CULTURE 


The essence of culture is knowledge, and the content of knowl- 
edge is shape, pattern, idea, mental forms. When we use these 
mental forms in disposing of public wealth or in producing 
goods or in worshipping, we are being primarily political or so- 
cial or religious. When we use them for their own sake we 
are being cultural. Now practically all kinds of amusement or 
recreation consist in the manipulation of form for its own sake. 
We sing, dance, play games, chat, ruminate—commonly for no 
other purpose than to enjoy ourselves. In each case the funda- 
mental thing we are doing is following a mental pattern or han- 
dling mental shapes. Since all such activity is a form of thought, 
what we are actually doing, when we amuse ourselves, is think- 
ing. But what we mean by a culture is a thinking community. 
Therefore recreational activities are cultural in their nature. 
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The importance of the fact that recreation is cultural lies in 
its relation to the problem of leisure. The way we spend our 
leisure time will depend upon the type of amusement we desire 
and seek. But, since all recreation is essentially cultural, the 
laws or rules governing our choice of amusement are those which 
control the origin and the selection of culture. Now the roots 
of all culture are religious: that is, every community in its cul- 
tural or thinking capacity is a counterpart of the same com- 
munity in its religious or worshipping capacity. As we worship, 
so we tend to think; and as we think, so we amuse ourselves. 
This does not mean that people who do not worship God neither 
think nor amuse themselves. All people can enjoy leisure and 
think, after some fashion or other, because they all worship 
some deity, even if it be only fashion, or power, or the State. 
What we really worship is what we value most; and the thing or 
the things that we set the most store upon will determine our 
valuation of other things and thus regulate our thinking. Where 
the heart is, the mind will be. Religion, worship, is antecedent 
to culture, including recreation. 


SOURCE OF CULTURE 


The source of all culture is religious, but the channels through 
which the thinking community derives its knowledge are nu- 
merous and varied. We learn from our parents, from our broth- 
ers, sisters and playmates, from the church, the school, the press, 
the radio, the theater. Were all these agencies imbued with the 
same religious spirit, conditioned by the same set of values, our 
religious heritage would be consistent and powerful and our 
cultural, our thinking habits, logical and unimpeded. In such 
circumstances there would be little or no problem of leisure. 
Our thinking for pleasure would display inevitably a unity simi- 
lar to that of our religious life, to the elimination of confusion, 
discord and vice. But today, especially in our cities, we enjoy 
no such advantage. The agencies which are powerful in de- 
termining our culture are at variance with each other and often 
inconsistent within themselves. We meet more than one set 
of standards in the churches, a vast variety of others in the 
schools, the press and the radio, and a general ignorance of any 
fixed values in the population at large. Religion being so con- 
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fused and contradictory, culture is weak and imitative, and rec- 
reation tends to be passive, stereotyped, or vicious. 


ROOT OF THE PROBLEM OF LEISURE 


The problem of leisure, then, is basically the problem of the 
sources of our religious impulses. We have observed that these 
sources are numerous. But some are more influential than oth- 
ers. Three, above all, overshadow and dominate the rest. These 
three are the church, the home, and the school. (Normally the 
three are closely connected. The religion of the family plays 
a large part in determining the character of the home. Home 
life varies according to the nature of the religion the parents 
profess and the degree to which they practice what they believe. 
Most people belong to the same religion as their parents. Con- 
version is not as important as race or birth in determining the 
religion to which we belong. The church and the home together 
influence the school. The culture which schools impart is, as we 
have seen, the outgrowth of religion. It is the business of par- 
ents to decide from what school their offspring will derive cul- 
ture. Parents will desire to select for their children’s advantage 
the school whose culture is most closely in harmony with the 
religion to which they belong. Such a school will, in turn, foster 
in the children those principles of religious and family life to 
which the parents subscribe. 

When the membership of the cultural community is the same 
as that of the religious community, the school as established and 
conducted by the one will tend to reflect faithfully the beliefs 
and practices of the other. Unfortunately today this is fre- 
quently not the case. Where many different religious communi- 
ties mingle in the same district and schools are built for locali- 
ties rather than for faiths, cultural forms which have sprung 
from one religion are offered to children who belong to a dif- 
ferent worshipping community. The results of this practice 
are deplorable. Pupils imbibe cultural elements which have no 
roots in their religious background and become confused or 
parrot-like in their thinking. Irritation and hostility develop in 
the relations between the home and the school. Educators, at- 
tempting to remove the causes of friction, strip the curriculum 
of much of its cultural content. Many facts, instead of being 
understood, are glossed over, distorted, or ignored. Culture is 
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impoverished, and the school, instead of strengthening the fam- 
ily and the church, weakens them. Schools of this sort often, 
if not usually, create a distaste for culture and for the types 
of recreation which require more than elementary thinking. 

The modern home is scarcely more fortunate in its educative 
advantages than the school we have just described. Even where 
both parents subscribe to the same religious faith the enormous 
educative influence over the young which the mother and the 
father naturally possess is weakened by a variety of circum- 
stances. Present-day occupations in most cases keep the father 
away from his children except for brief and often crowded mo- 
ments. Mothers, too, in many instances, have for one reason 
or another found it necessary to go out to work. The demands 
of war are responsible for a large percentage of recent “work- 
ing mothers.” But there are other causes, less justifiable. The 
modern father often receives a wage insufficient to support his 
family. Widows are frequently forced to find jobs in order to 
feed their children. “Intellectuals” with questionable motives 
seek to destroy the influence of the family by urging the woman 
to leave the home. Various enterprises attempt to profit -by 


persuading parents to spend their leisure in public. Human 
nature may try to escape responsibilities by avoiding them. 
Fashion urges parents to transfer their duties to the shoulders 
of teachers and others. Family life, weakened and opposed by 
all these forces, holds little attraction for the young, but bids 
them, rather, also “go out for a good time.” 


CULTURE VITIATED BY EXTERNALISM 


The Church finds it difficult to raise its members’ culture far 
above the level of their surroundings. This is especially true 
in the welter of our modern cities where religions are very nu- 
merous and often mutually hostile. We use the word “religions” 
here in a general sense to include everyone. Some people be- 
lieve in God. Others put their chief trust in money or persons 
or a party. A few value some treasured hate above everything 
else. But they all have a religion; and their prevailing belief 
and its consequent thinking influence others. Sometimes this 
effect is caused by fear. In other cases it is produced by attrac- 
tion. Much of it is merely imitative. But those of us who live 
in motley communities tend to pay the price by becoming “a 
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part of all that we have met.” ‘This is bad. There is no hope 
for people who merely follow the group. At best that is only 
worship of the mob. Often it is worse, an obedience to those 
who try to sway the mob secretly because they dare not admit 
their true intentions. In any case it is bad for culture; because. 
culture is thinking; and thinking is consistent or nothing; and 
thinking cannot be consistent if it is based on contradictory 
beliefs and practices. This is the condition in which most of 
the citizens of the western world find themselves today; and it 
shows itself nowhere more plainly than in their commonly unin- 
telligent and often immoral use of leisure. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM OF LEISURE 


What is the solution to this problem of leisure, or culture? 
It doesn’t lie primarily in the school or in the home, because 
these, though essential instruments in the process of education, 
are not the most basic. The child will belong, largely, to the 
same religion as his parents and to the same culture as his 
teachers. But the parents, as adults, owe their religion essen- 
tially to the worshipping community of which they are mem- 
bers, because the distinguishing feature of religion is worship; 
and the teachers, being human, instinctively stress those aspects 
of culture which are in harmony with their own beliefs. Behind 
not only the home but also the school, whether we like to admit 
it or not, stands religion. Whatever the religion of the com- 
munity becomes, that, too, will the home and the school, each 
in its own way, tend to become. If the worshipping community 
is clear and consistent in belief, and vigorous and persistent in 
practice, the life of the family and the action of the school will 
take on corresponding characteristics. The value of those 
characteristics will depend upon the nature of the religion from 
which they are derived. But it is inevitable in human affairs 
that worship ultimately determines culture. And culture in- 
cludes the way we spend our leisure. 
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NEW TEXTS IN HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION 


Sister M. Karuuzen, O8.U., 
Ursuline College, Louisville, Ky. 


The recent development of two excellent Religion Series for 
the High School reveals a gratifying increase in keenness and 
sympathy of understanding of adolescent life, combined with 
vividness and power of presentation of Catholic Doctrine so 
necessary to produce well-informed Catholic students who will 
leave school prepared to live their Religion. 


OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES 


One, Our Quest for Happiness, by Rev. Clarence E. Elwell, 
Ph.D., and other experts, and published by Mentzer, Busch & 
Co., is a four-volume series based on the Unit Plan to form, in 
four years, one single story of our Relgion—the story of Divine 
Love. The other, The Catholic High School Religion Series, by 
Rev. Anthony Flynn, Ph.D., and others equally well qualified, 
and published by the William Sadlier Co., is also a well-ar- 
ranged series in four volumes representing a complete and at- 
tractive course in Religion destined to produce valiant and 
saintly followers of Christ. Both series are under the general 
direction of men eminent in the field of Catholic Education—Dr. 
Roy Deferrari, Secretary-General of The Catholic University, 
being the general editor of Our Quest for Happiness Series, and 
Dr. T. G. Foran, Head of the Education Department of The 
Catholic University, acting in a similar capacity for the Catholic 
High School Religion Series. 


OUR QUEST FOR HAPPINESS 


The whole course of Our Quest for Happiness is arranged for 
the four years of high school so as to weave our entire Religion 
into a single story with a distribution of material as follows: 
Volume One, Our Goal And Guides; Volume Two, Through 
Christ Our Lord; Volume Three, The Ark And The Dove; and 
Volume Four, Towards the Eternal Commencement. The first 
two volumes are already in use since September, 1945, and 
Volume Three is available since November, 1945, with Volume 
Four to follow in the Spring of 1946. 
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CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL RELIGION 


The course of the Catholic High School Relgion Series, while 
presented the entire scope of the Catholic Religion in a vastly 
different arrangement of material, is distributed as follows: 
Volume One The Way, The Truth, and The Life; Volume Two, 
The Triumph of Faith; Volume Three, Living Our Faith, and 
Volume Four, Defending Our Faith. Volumes One and Two are 
already in circulation; Volume Three is ready for use since No- 
vember, 1945, and Volume Four is in preparation. 


THE GOAL AND THE WAY 


In reviewing the first volumes of both series it is well to be- 
gin by saying that the authors know thoroughly the secret of 
first approaches to the heart of youth, for what adolescent is 
not interested in a journey, especially in one that will result in 
happiness? And what adolescent does not appreciate a guide, 
a leader who will show him the way to eternal happiness at 
this insecure age level, when he is impatient under the strain of 
uncertainty? 

These first volumes of both series have analytically the same 
title—“Our Goal And Guides,” and “The Way, The Truth, And 
The Life.” Both comprise six units, six milestones, as it were, 
in this first part of a thrilling journey, each unit presenting 
truths as stepping stones, which not only make clearer the 
traveller’s quest, but open up new channels of refreshment to 
reinvigorate and strengthen him for the continuance of the happy 
pursuit. The authors of Our Quest for Happiness believe in 
building up Hope on the foundations of Faith strengthened in 
the first year; they believe in learning the Creator through the 
creature, the creative power of God from His deed of love; 
while the authors of the Catholic High School Religion Series 
believe in emphasizing first the personality and life of Him Who 
is the Author of all good gifts and deeds—learning the creature 
through the Creator. 

Though, ultimately, achieving the same purpose when the en- 
tire course is completed, each series offers a noteworthy diver- 
gence in the method of presentation. In the Elwell Series there 
is a very close correlation in a logical way of all parts of our 
Religion—the Commandments, the Sacraments, the Scripture, 
Church History, etc., which fits them into the framework and 
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sequence of the Creed. One has only to examine the chart on 
the front pages of each of the four volumes to understand the 
harmony of material in the complete pattern. The Flynn 
Series on the other hand, uses the method of unifying the whole, 
not by an intensive correlation, but by a leisurely handling of 
subject matter characterized by brevity and simplicity. This 
series aims to conduct the student along the road to his eternal 
destiny by presenting truths in single flashes like those of the 
cinema. Its first approaches are based on the knowledge of 
Christ as the central figure Who will stand before the student’s 
mind as a real person, as the ideal and the inspiration of man 
of this modern day. Both series show a definite shift from the 
purely abstract presentation of content to the more urgent mat- 
ter of living one’s Religion. They give us super-abundant evi- 
dence that we are witnessing the dawn of a new era in the 
method of presenting our Religion to High School students. 


ENLIVENED PRESENTATION 


Contrary to the mere question-and-answer method of an 
earlier day, there is a generous use made here of pictures and 
symbols that make an appeal to senses other than that of hear- 
ing. For the growing mind the best method of teaching is the 
illustrative method, which intensifies sense thinking, enlightens 
elucidates, and illuminates with a warmth that nurtures life, and 
is the basis of abstract thinking. The numerous illustrations 
throughout the pages of these texts serve to support and digest, 
by means of visualization, the mental food offered the students 
on the printed page. A pupil who studies either of these two 
texts is bound to carry away with him an unforgettable picture 
of the whole content. 

Another very necessary and important part of the adolescent’s 
training is his need of definite explanations of the workings of 
the passions and the means to control them. These texts are es- 
pecially adapted to meet this requirement by a constant check- 
ing on the irregular appetites of youth, and then an outlining 
of the means of exercising self-control. The Catholic High 
School Religion Series achieves this object through pertinent 
questions combined with a practical consideration in summary 
form at the end of each subject or section; and Our Quest For 
Happiness provides for this need by devoting special sections 
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to the consideration of self-control, and by the use of thought 
questions at the end of each unit. There is here given the stu- 
dent also a wealth of living examples of self-control among the 
Church Fathers, Apologists, Doctors, Confessors and Martyrs, 
on down to the present day Missionaries and Apostles all of 
which means constitute a life-giving and salutary mode of 
imitation among the young. 


TREATMENT OF CHURCH HISTORY 


The inclusion of the study of Church History in both of these 
texts brings weight to bear on the much discussed question re- 
garding the place of Church History in the High School cur- 
riculum. Volume Two of the Catholic High School Series is de- 
voted in a special way to the study of the development of 
Christ’s Church—its triumphs and failures, its problems and 
their solutions. The student is swept along easily and naturally, 
though briefly, over the while historial scene from the Church’s 
pre-natal prophecies to the twentieth century. After that the 
picture opens out into the field of Catholic Doctrine and Grace 
through the Sacraments which is the subject matter of the latter 
part of the book. 

In the Second Volume of Our Quest for Happiness Series, as 
in all four volumes to a greater or less degree as required, there 
is an unusual correlation of the History of Christianity with the 
material at hand, especially in sections devoted to Apologetics, 
but a fuller discussion of Church History, under the title of a 
“Synoptic Survey of the History of Christianity,” is reserved 
for Volume Three. Deeming the sophomore age level as one of 
enthusiastic response to the intensive study of the life of Christ, 
the authors of this series bring the pupil into contact with the 
attractive personality of Christ through the finer details of His 
life. Here we see the virtue of Hope held aloft through the 
immense love of Jesus Christ which urges His followers to love, 
imitate and serve Him. “Christ came” says St. Augustine, 
“that man might learn how much God loves him, and might 
learn this to the end that he might begin to glow with love of 
God. With this love set before us as an end to which we may 
refer all that we say, we may give all our instructions that they 
to whom we speak, by hearing, may believe, and by believing, 
may hope, and by hoping, may love.” 
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THE MASS AND THE LITURGY 


In both of these series, special sections are devoted to the 
liturgy. Young people always want to know the “why” of 
everything in which they are engaged, and this desire is satis- 
fied by the thorough explanation and copious illustration of the 
meaning and necessity of certain acts of worship in the Church’s 
calendar. Each season is explained with the accompanying 
color and the particular event commemorated in the season is 
emphasized. Especially important in these texts is the ex- 
planation with illustrative pictures of the Mass and the intelli- 
gent use of the Missal. 

To point out in a written article all the striking merits of 
these new texts in Religion is impossible. They can be adequate- 
ly evaluated by actual experience in their use. Suffice it to say 
that they are a great contribution to the present-day teaching 
and study of High School Religion. The authors have plunged 
expertly into the heart of our religious and social problems, un- 
masking the array of Catholic doctrinal truths behind the his- 
torical headlines of the Catholic Church. Milestones among 
countless other volumes, they provide the student with an ex- 
haustive documented story of the inner and outer workings of 
the Catholic Religion and point out clearly, naturally, and in 
orderly fashion the bedrock foundations and fundamental forces 
of Divine truths. Fortunately these Religion texts have come 
into being just at the time when Catholic teachers are greatly 
concerned about the world revolution and uncertainty They 
offer new hope and fresh courage to all teachers of Religion. 
They are healthy religious symptoms of our age. 
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A NEW TRIVIUM 
Gertruve M. Horcan 


From every corner of the educational globe the tongues of 
wise men speak the words of prophecy concerning postwar edu- 
cation. In the crystal balls of these thoughtful seers appear 
visions of a complete revolution in the content and organization 
of every grade and every course in every school system through- 
out this country and in the other countries of the world. In 
surveying changes in postwar instruction, one prophet notes: 
“The great themes around which our lives as citizens will be 
organized in the future will be war prevention, internationalism, 
ecouomics, science and technology, democracy, and government 
centralization.” The author then applies these themes to a 
reorganization of education, and concludes: “We cannot hope, 
however, to influence and guide public education unless we keep 
awake to changing social values and needs and recognize them 
as cues for school adjustments and revised objectives.’”” - 

In a world where each man is a prophet in his own right, the 
label “progressive” seems to be applied indiscriminately to all 
who see visions, provided those visions are sufficiently grandiose. 
In collegiate education an administrator might conceivably be 
called “progressive” if he abandoned the traditional goal of the 
cultivation of the intellect and adopted a completely new course 
of studies based on the goals mentioned by Mr. Willing. But 
an administrator who would prefer to be called conservative 
might agree with Robert Hutchins in asserting: “If education 
is rightly understood, it will be understood as the cultivation 
of the intellect. The cultivation of the intellect is the same 
good for all men in all societies.”* 

Utilizing this conservative approach to the question of the 
reorganization of collegiate education in the postwar world, the 
present writer proposes a new trivium for the consideration of 
Catholic colleges for women. There is really nothing new about 
the ingredients of the trivium, but the use of the three steps as 


* Matthew H. Willing, “Postwar Education,” in Problems the Post- 
war World, Thomas C. T. McCormick, editor, p. 237. ¢ 
* Robert M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning, p. 67. 
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part of a coherent whole may have some value in the discussion 
of any necessary reorganization of the curriculum. These three 
steps are: Standards, Integration, Guidance. 


STANDARDS 


The graduates of Catholic colleges for women will have to 
bind up the wounds of a morally and physically diseased nation 
in the years which will follow this war. But conversations with 
students and graduates of these colleges lead inevitably to the 
conclusion that many of them lack the necessary knowledge of 
moral standards which will help them to guide their own lives, 
much less the lives of others who may be committed to their 
charge. An honor graduate of a well-known Catholic college 
in New York asked recently: “Why shouldn’t I continue to go 
with Dick even though he is married? No one ever told me that 
there was anything wrong in just going around with a married 
man.” Nor is this just a single instance of the inability of many 
of our students to develop moral standards. Such instances 
may be multiplied a hundredfold. 

Part of this lack of moral standards is due to the failure of 
our administrators to provide the best teachers for courses in 
religion, teachers who know the standards of morality and how 
to apply them, and who are also the best teachers on the college 
faculty. Here is another illustration of the statement that one 
must not only know one’s subject but must also know how to 
communicate it to others. A recent survey of the effects of 
two years of war on Catholic colleges for women reveals that 
administrators list religion courses as one of the causes of loss 
of enrollment.‘ Religion is the heart of the curriculum of the 
Catholic college; lists of aims and objectives in the catalogs of 
our colleges usually give first place (as they should) to the 
importance of religion in molding Christian women of charac- 
ter. Would it not be a logical step to make that objective a 
reality by compiling a course of study based on the standards of 
moral guidance which our students should know in their prac- 


*S. G. DiMichael and Eleanora Baer, “The Effects of Two Years of War 
on the Four-Year Catholic Women’s Colleges,” Journal of Educational 
Research, March, 1945, p. 547. 
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tical application through stimulating discussion and actual ap- 
plication to the world around them? 

Moral standards for participation in Christian marriage and 
family life, the business and professional world, and in the life 
of the spirit constitute the most important contribution which 
we can offer to our students and which they, in turn, will re- 
member when the achievements of the great writers of English 
literature and the dates of significant events in world history 
have been forgotten. A non-Catholic thinker, philosopher, and 
educator presents the negative side of this question when he 
asserts in a commencement address: “I am worried about your 
morals. My experience and observation lead me to warn you 
that the greatest, the most insidious, and the most paralyzing 
danger you will face is the danger of corruption. Time will 
corrupt you.”> We have the standards which should enable 
our graduates to cooperate with God’s grace in averting this 
danger of corruption. A Catholic scholar gave positive advice 
in a recent commencement address when he urged the graduates 
of a Catholic college for women never to indulge in any action 
which they could not harmonize with the Ten Commandments 
and the Bible.* The advice is excellent, but how many of our 
students know a great deal about the Bible? How many of 
them actually understand the application of the Ten Command- 
ments to such issues as artificial insemination, race prejudice, 
and birth control? 


MORAL STANDARDS FIRST 


Moral standards should be placed first on this list of sub- 
divisions of the trivium. Then would come standards for judging 
people, their actions, their shortcomings, and standards for se- 
lecting friends, associates, and life-mates. Here psychology, 
sociology, mental hygiene, and religion can illuminate the out- 
look of the individual student. Many people are interested most 
of the time in themselves and in other people. But why not 
stimulate the reluctant gray matter by evolving standards which 
will enable our graduates to apply religion, mental hygiene, and 


PP, mmencement te 
lege, San Antonio, Texas, May 31, 1945. 
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psychology in their personal and social relationships? Then 
there might exist little need for a group of Catholic students 
to write, as a group did recently, to Dr. George Crane of North- 
western University, who writes a syndicated column on popular 
psychology, to ask advice as to the qualities for which they 
should seek in a prospective husband. 

President William Green of the American Federation of Labor 
looks in the crystal ball and sees a five-hour day for all em- 
ployees. Should that prove to be another dream, we are still 
confronted by the spectacle of millions of people who don’t know 
how to provide for the worthy use of leisure time on an eight-hour 
day. This is another area in which standards for judging and 
evaluating all types of literature, motion pictures, and stage 
productions, art, and music would seem to be necessary. Fre- 
quently the problem of evaluating literature, motion pictures, 

and stage productions is intimately connected with moral stand- 
ards. 


INTEGRATION 


The second item in the trivium is the integration of material 
offered in separate courses. Integration must take place in the 
mind of the student, it is true, but instructors can assist stu- 
dents to integrate by observing the following principles: arrange 
the curriculum in terms of divisions rather than departments; 
outline in syllabus form each course offered within a division; re- 
late the separate course offerings by referring to similar points 
common to all courses; require all.students who are majoring 
in the Division of Humanities, for example, to select courses in 
the junior and senior years which will bring together all the 
courses offered in that division; agree on certain basic require- 
ments for all oral and written work which is to be submitted in 
all divisions. It would appear to the writer that one of the best 
trends in the integration of materials is in the direction of train- 
ing teachers who will be familiar with the work of a division 
rather than a department. 

Guidance, like standards and integration, is not a new phase 
of education. All good teachers (and teachers who are good!) 
have always sought to help their students in moral, intellectual, 
vocational, social, and physical difficulties. But there are so 
many things which a teacher is supposed to do in addition to 
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teaching that it would seem advisable to make use of all modern 
techniques which will enable the instructor to do better and 
more efficiently what she has been doing by haphazard methods. 


GUIDANCE 

Educational guidance is important; frequently it is linked 
with vocational guidance. Lest our students be guided into 
fields in which they have little interest and less ability, the use 
of intelligence, aptitude, achievement, and personality tests must 
be part of any well-organized guidance system. More impor- 
tant than the use of tests is the interpretation of results in 
terms of human beings. Hence, a trained worker is an indis- 
pensable part of the guidance office. The personnel phase of 
administration may founder on the shoals of faculty resentment 
unless the faculty has been educated to the necessity of guid- 
ance work before a new system is introduced. This would imply 
also that data should be made easily accessible to all faculty 
members, and that they should be encouraged and urged by the 
administration to make use of the services of the guidance staff. 

Keeping up with the most recent developments in a faculty 
member’s field is difficult enough without imposing on an already 
overburdened instructor the necessity of knowing the require- 
ments and opportunities for each position which may be open 
to a graduate who has majored in that field. Here again, the 
services of the guidance staff would relieve the teacher of a 
task which, properly speaking, does not belong to her at all. 
Students should be encouraged to interview leaders in particu- 
lar fields of endeavor to discover for themselves what qualifi- 
cations listed in textbooks in vocations are unnecessary for suc- 
cess in that position, and what requirements should be added to 
the list. This project of revision of vocation handbooks might 
be correlated with the course of study in freshman English. 
The guidance director serves as the officer of strategic services 
in bringing together the vocational opportunity and the indi- 
vidual who is qualified to make the most of that opportunity. 

Moral guidance is the most important phase of this work. 
It is sad, but true, that frequently the most efficient guidance 
program functions capably in the phases of educational and 
vocational guidance, but falls far short of meeting the require- 
ments for moral guidance. The very nature of an efficient guid- 
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ance organization is sometimes a hindrance to a student who 
wants to talk to a respected and admired confidant. An office 
atmosphere with its connotation of an “interview” may send 
the individual away dejected. In Catholic colleges, a resident 
chaplain who is available for individual conferences at posted 
hours is the best solution to the problem. 


COUNSELING 


However, many times girls prefer to talk to a woman rather 
than a man, even though that man may be one of God’s anointed. 
But even women should know that if they are shocked or hor- 
rified at any revelation that is made, they may alienate the con- 
fidences of a soul in difficulty. It is an illuminating commen- 
tary on the necessity for moral standards and for understand- 
ing self and others that some teachers are often horrified at 
such simple student problems as smoking and not wearing stock- 
ings! Although all teachers should participate in the guidance 
organization, it would appear to be a mistake of far-reaching 
consequences on the part of the administration to assign teach- 
ers who do not understand, enjoy, and sympathize with the 
problems of young people to such a delicate task as counseling. 

Social and physical guidance can best be given by the home 
economics and physical education instructors in a cooperative 
venture. We may as well face the fact that many of our stu- 
dents lack the necessary social graces; but many of them are 
eager to learn how to conduct themselevs on social occasions, 
and to know what to wear and how to wear it. Call it a per- 
sonality clinic or anything else which seems to harmonize with 
the atmosphere of your college, but make it available. A stu- 
dent recently lost a position, for example, because no one had 
ever told her what was quite evident, that she was not the 
sweater girl type! Another student received unwelcome atten- 
tions at a convention because she wore sophisticated clothes 
which gave the wrong impression to a few college “wolves” who 
discovered, to their chagrin, that she had no idea what impres- 
sion her manner of dress had given them. Nor are these isolated 
examples. 

Human values are still important. It is because we want to 
emphasize the reality of enduring values and the meaning of 
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a philosophy of education which prepares man for life on earth 
in the light of eternity that we should consider giving to our 
students what they need to fulfill their part in God’s plan. The 
writer of this article feels that this old but new trivium may 
provide a basis for reorganization of the college curriculum to 
achieve this goal. Then may we speak with the “tongues of 
the wise” and utter the truth which endures, not the dream that 
fades when the crystal ball crashes to earth. Before us we have 
& permanent, not a pragmatic injunction: “Do ye manfully, 
and let your heart be strengthened, all ye that hope in the 
Lord.’”” 


My whole principle in dealing with people of every kind is 
to make the best of them, and deliberately to ignore their 
deficiencies as much as possible. I find it so much easier and 
more “natural” to do the opposite of this and to dwell on their 
faults, that I am obliged, for the sake of charity, to make 
this rule—Mscr. Rosert H. Benson. 


Politeness and engaging manners are perpetual letters of rec- 
ommendation.—Queen Isabella of Spain. 


"The Holy Bible, Psalm xxx, 25. 
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CULINARY ARTISTS BESIDE GOD’S ARTISTS 
Sister M. Bernice Morrissey, 0.8.B., M.A. 


GOOD COOKS—GOOD VIANDS—-GOOD TEACHERS—-A GOOD GENERATION 


Your meat? How will you have it? Delicately cooked to a 
juicy brown or quickly prepared and ill-seasoned? Your future 
men? How will you have them? Self controlled or law pa- 
trolled? Motivated from the inside out or from the outside in? 
Noble, honest men and women or weak puppets dominated by 
law and authority, evading every order possible? Strange to 
say, there is a surprising similarity between the preparation of 
food and the education of children. Yet those who heartily 
accede to the statement that the tastiness of food depends large- 
ly on the careful preparation and the proper seasoning, will often 
listen with derision to one who says that children can be “made 
to order.” 


NO TRIED RECIPE? 
They deny, so to say, that we may make the coming genera- 


tion what we wish. Do they, then, mean to infer that after all 
these years, not even we Catholics have become thoroughly con- 
vinced that we have at hand, ready for use, a well-defined pro- 
gram for character training? Have we no sure recipe? Or is it 
that we have not come to the full realization that it is character 
which counts, even when we see our prisons full of educated 
criminals? 


THE TEACHER’S KITCHEN 


But let us follow our analogy a little further. The classroom 
is the teacher’s kitchen; the pupils are the food; the textbooks 
and regulations are the utensils; the lessons are the work of pre- 
paring the food; the motivation is the seasoning. I say the 
kitchen is ready; it is all up to the cooks. Yes, whether we 
realize it or not, the ordinary activities of the school, if properly 
directed, are the best means of forming habits of industry, at- 
tention, responsibility, respect for law, and all other other de- 
sirable traits of a good character. Good cooks will want to re- 
arrange the kitchen a little according to the situation, the oc- 
casion, and the customers; but the fundamental necessities are 
there, waiting for the hands of a good or bad cook. 
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The good cook does very little differently from the bad. She 
observes system and order more closely; she respects the laws 
of the culinary art more carefully; and she reprimands more 
faithfully the slightest deviation from these laws on the part of 
her assistants. Thus they, too, learn reverence for the minutest 
point of their trade. However, the good cook’s special attention 
is applied to the seasoning. Without proper seasoning most foods 
are insipid. Without proper motivation most rules and orders 
are bitter and tend only to warp character. Poor cooks realize 
the importance of correct seasoning, but they either lack the 
knowledge or do not wish to take the pains required. 


FORGETTING TO SALT THE POTATOES 


I say, too, that all teachers realize the import of character, at 
least at times. But many forget. It is something less tangible 
than books and knowledge. The order of the day pushes the 
teacher on through the routine of lessons, but character is 
something different. It needs motivation; it is the result of 
proper seasoning. And only an artist can administer that aright. 
How often is it not entirely forgotten? Then, truly, -do we as 
religious teachers deserve the chiding of our heavenly Mother, 
as does the daughter who forgets to salt the potatoes. 


How, then, do we propose to give you the self-controlled in- 
dividuals you ordered? Let us look again at the kitchen and its 
possibilities. The order maintained in it by means of rules and 
regulations is nothing else than systematized work. When com- 
paring it with the school we mean not only order in the class- 
room but a prompt and definite performance of duty also in the 
yard, the assembly room, in hallways, on the stairs, and on the 
street. Furthermore, it requires neatness and precision, on the 
part of both teacher and pupils, in the placement of all school 
equipment. And, though the teacher had no other reason for 
insisting on order than the fact that disorderly pupils cannot 
learn, that reason itself would be sufficient. In reality, however, 
it is the least important reason. For we must maintain order 
primarily because the destruction of character is generally the 
terrible consequence which follows the eonscious neglect of duty 
or violation of law. 
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SEASONING, A DELICATE MATTER 


Our method of instilling the right attitude toward order and 
the school regulations may be looked upon as the seasoning. 
Just as the proper seasoning must be put into the food at the 
proper time, so the proper motivation should be instilled at a 
seasonable time. Seasoning is of two kinds—sweet and bitter. 
And though in all probality the sweet is more often used, the bit- 
ter is also necessary. The sweet exhorts to the right by praising 
well-doing; the bitter corrects by punishing. Sweet seasoning will 
urge the pupil to revere each rule, each duty, because of its 
effect upon his own character. It will encourage the conscious 
willing choice of the right because it is right. It will make him 
see that a conscious deviation from any rule is a conscious 
deviation from right and truth, that the non-observance of the 
least rule increases the power of evil over him. 

But, because the growing child’s power of appreciation of 
the intangible and spiritual and moral is far below that of the 
adult, care must be taken to offer him motivation understandable 
to his age. For instance, most young people are taken up with 
the idea that by each good act they place, as it were, a brick 


in the wall of defense against the powers of evil, and vice versa. 
If the first presentation of this idea is made strong and impres- 
sive, it is likely to do the work. Only slight reminders will be 
necessary afterward. 


SELLING TO TEACHERS FIRST 


However, this idea of seasoning must be sold to the teachers 
first. Only when they are imbued with the right motivation 
themselves can they transfer correct attitudes to others. Prompt 
and willing performance of duty is the surest way to develop 
in pupils the habit of firm adherence to the right—the best 
way to strengthen the will. And I know they will agree that 
this is the ultimate end of all disciplinary measures. We want 
to make each individual self controlled in directing his own 
activities to true and noble purposes. We want to make Johnny 
see that it is Johnny who must make Johnny “get in line.” 
As Father Kirsch says: 


Outside applied force will not toughen the will; it must be 
toughened from the inside. . . . After gaining some victories 
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over themselves, pupils will begin to realize that it is true 
of them individually that they are masters of their fate and 
captains of their soul. . . . They will experience a new joy 
in the exercise of their will power, just as they realize the 
bitter disappointment whenever they yield to their lower 
nature. .. . With a will thus strengthened by the battles of 
adolescence, they will be ready for the fray of the great world 
where the rush, excitement, and distraction will wear out all 
who are not endowed with a will of steel.’* 


BITTER SEASONING 


Now we come to the bitter seasoning. Everyone knows that, 
without an occasional tartness in our diet, food becomes insipid. 
Just as vinegar and salt, in themselves bitter and tart, have an 
important place in our diet, so the rod of correction has an im- 
portant place in the process of character formation. Our fallen 
nature is so constituted that with the best of good will we still 
frequently need the goad of punishment. God Himself has not 
disdained this form of correction. Besides, common experience 
teaches us that, if those in authority do not revere the law 
enough to take measures against those who transgress it, youth 
will begin to doubt their sincerity. Action, not words, impress 
the growing mind most profoundly. 

A new teacher once put the following question to a group 
of boys whom she found smoking on the school premises: “Isn’t 
it a rule that no one smoke on the school grounds?” The naive 
reply was, “Oh, ya, I guess so, but it has never been enforced 
here.” The same teacher a few years later accosted a truant- 
playing boy with, “Would you have skipped school yesterday 
afternoon if you knew that you would thereby be automatically 
suspended or expelled?” The answer came quickly and em- 
phatically, “No-o-o! I don’t think I would.” 

Were not these boys telling us that they expected authorities 
to see that the law was obeyed? 

James E. Hughes believes punishment has a great part to 
play in character forming. His words of warning to those in 
authority are well worth repeating: 

Nothing weakens character more than the feeling that wrong 


may be done with impunity. . . . Ten years in a school where 
rules may be violated without punishment, where the con- 


* The Catholic Teacher's Companion, p. 349. 
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sequences of breaking rules are measured by the effects on the 
discipline instead of their influence upon character, will en- 
danger a pupil’s prospects for time and eternity.” 

Likewise, just as seasoning should be inserted in the proper 
manner, so should punishment be executed properly. We should 
always remember that we represent the majesty of the law. 
By enforcing it angrily and abusively, we lose our dignity and 
thus forfeit the respect of our pupils. Loss ‘of respect for the 
law is the next sad step in the child’s development. He feels 
that the rules are only the whim of an angry person and not a 
part of a just and reasonable law. 


THE HUNGER SAUCE 


This article would not be complete without the mention of 
certain other aids in character training which act as the moral 
and spiritual hunger sauce, namely, the condiments and vita- 
mins. As the condiments of our diet are especially designed to 
create a desire for food, so in the spiritual sphere do prayer 
and hero-worship create a desire for righteousness. In regard 
to the teaching of the true spirit of prayer, let it suffice here 
merely to mention that a teacher seeing eye to eye with God 
will do much to foster simple direct conversation with God on 
the part of her pupils. The spirit of living with God thus 
fostered will give light and hope in many a troubled moment 
and bring many a victory where else there would be only defeat. 
Similarly, the worship of a hero—be he friend, teacher, or saint— 
is a strong and abiding source of uplift. Love and admiration 
attached to something tangible works wonders. Besides, chil- 
dren, as a rule, do not find Christ, the ideal hero, until they have 
found Him in a living person. They are, as the saying goes, 
“from Missouri”; and their challenge to us is continual: “Show 
me Christ, and I will believe in Him, with a faith that is living 
and true. Show me Christ, that I may love Him with a love 
that is personal and strong.” 

The food is ready; it is tasty. But what if it contains no 
vitamins? Our sacraments are the spiritual vitamins containing 
the invisible, yet very real elements necessary to life, health, 
and growth. Their potency is unquestioned; hence the need 


* Hughes, Jas. L., How to Keep Order, 9. 
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of instilling in the child a deep appreciation of their power. 
For the enduring habit of frequenting the sacraments is the 
most secure armor any child can possess. ; 


ARTIST WE MUST BE 


Of course, we may get too much salt in the potatoes and too 
much sugar in the fruit. It is easy to make mistakes. Our 
work calls for art. It calls for love and care, and more love— 
the love not of the individual, but love for God’s children, the 
love that will make us hope against hope and stand courageous 
against all odds. In vain shall poets call us great. sculptors, 
moulders of men, unless we pray and think and plan—and pray 
again—that God may guide our minds so that with deft words 
we may praise and blame, punish and reward. Then only shall 
we deserve to be called God’s Artists—forming souls for Him. 


Curist A Frienp Wuo Born Asks AND GIVES 
Christ in history shows finally that He is that utter friend who 


loves not only to give, but enough to ask. Upon the Cross He 
gives, and He needs. He asks His friends for water, while 
giving them His blood.—Mser. Rosert H. Benson. 


God often visits us, but most of the time we are not at 
home.—Rev. J. Roux. 


Pessimism is at best an emotional half-holiday; joy is the 
uproarious laughter by which all things live —G. K. Cumsrerron. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


N.C.E.A. TO MEET IN ST. LOUIS 


The Forty-third Annual Meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association will be held in the Kiel Municipal 
Auditorium, St. Louis, during Easter Week, April 23, 24, and 25, 
1946. This announcement has just been made from the office 
of the Secretary General, following an invitation from Cardinal 
Designate, Most Rev. John J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis, 
to meet in his See City. 

This will be the first meeting of the Association since the 
Atlantic City meeting in 1944. According to Very Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, Acting Secretary General, who made the 
announcement, the 1946 meeting will have special significance 
because the first meeting of the Association was held in St. Louis 
in 1904. In addition, the last meeting held in St. Louis in 1919 
followed our victory in World War I. 

Excellent accommodations have been arranged in the Kiel 
Municipal Auditorium, which is considered one of the most 
modern and spacious convention halls in the United States. All 
meetings and the exhibit will be held on the same floor. The 
meeting rooms will include the Opera House which has been 
the scene of many notable events. 


DEATH OF MONSIGNOR BONNER 


Requiem Mass for Msgr. John J. Bonner, 55, widely known 
educator, was offered December first in SS. Peter and Paul 
Cathedral in Philadelphia. Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia, presided at the Mass, which was offered 
by Bishop Hugh L. Lamb, Auxiliary of Philadelphia. Since 
1926, Monsignor Bonner had been Superintendent of the Arch- 
diocesan Schools. He had been identified prominently with the 
National Catholic Educational Association, having been its 
treasurer-general from 1930 until 1937 and later a member of its 
executive board. 

In a message to the Cardinal the War Finance Division of 
the Treasury Department stated “if it can be said that any 
one man was largely responsible for the success of the War 
Savings Bond program in the schools of this country, that man 
was Monsignor Bonner.” A native of Philadelphia, Monsignor 
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Bonner made his studies for the priesthood at St. Charles Bor- 
romeo Seminary in Overbrook and at the American College in 
Rome. He was ordained in 1917. 


TRUE EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY IS AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS’ NEED 


The weakness of American educational systems lies in their 
lack of a sound philosophy of education, Archbishop James Hugh 
Ryan of Omaha said in an address at the annual Creighton Uni- 
versity Founders’ Day dinner in Omaha. 

Archbishop Ryan, who is Episcopal Chairman of the N.C.W.C. 
Education Department, advocated an “examination of con- 
science” by all universities to determine whether or not they 
are fulfilling what he called the four aims of education: to teach 
men to think effectively; to enable them to communicate their 
thoughts properly; to give them the facility to make relevant 
judgments, based on facts; to instruct men how to discriminate 
among values. 

Education in the post-war world should place emphasis on 
general culture, rather than on mere technical knowledge, Arch- 
bishop Ryan declared, adding: “This emphasis on general cul- 
tural knowledge, which is the foundation for more specialized 
training, does not preclude experiment or scientific research.” 

The Creighton University certificate of honor was presented 
to seven members of the faculty who this year completed 25 
years of service at the school. 


TRIBUTE PAID TO HEROIC TEACHER 


In an editorial tribute, following announcement of a posthu- 
mous award for bravery by the Royal Canadian Humane Society 
to the late Sister Mary Claire of Saulte Ste. Marie, Ont., the 
Star, of that city, said the nun’s “great love of the children whom 
she taught, whom she guided and for whom she died will continue 
to live as a sterling example to all of us.” Sister Claire, a teacher 
at the Sacred Heart School, gave her life two years ago while 
saving several children from death as a fire truck, out of control, 
glanced off the side wall of the school and hurtled down upon 
several young children, frightened into immobility. “Sister 
Claire, realizing the danger” the editorial recalls, “swept among 
the children and drove them back out of the path of the truck. 
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However, it was approaching too fast for her to escape.” Her 
action, the Star adds, “gave this city as fine a demonstration 
of bravery and supreme love as it is ever likely to know.” 


SURPLUS PROPERTY RULING AIDS CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Catholic schools, colleges and hospitals will be among those 
to benefit under a new regulation of the Surplus Property Ad- 
ministration allowing a discount of 40 per cent from “fair value” 
on orders by or for educational and public health institutions 
not operated for profit. 

The new ruling is “designed to put into effect the policy” of 
Section 13 of the Surplus Property Act, the announcement said, 
and “to channel surplus goods on the basis of need to non-profit 
school systems, libraries, universities, research institutions, hos- 
pitals, medical or sanitational institutions.” 

Property that may be acquired on the new preferential basis 
includes not only goods directly used for health and education 
but also those needed for operational purposes, such as plumbing 
and heating equipment, machines, and laboratory supplies. 

The discount will be allowed whether the purchase is made 
by the institution itself or by a state or local government acting 
on its behalf. In addition to acquiring goods on a preferential 
basis, any non-profit institution will be entitled to compete for 
merchandise on the same terms and conditions as other pur- 
chasers, when surplus property is offered for sale on a com- 
petitive basis. 

An institution’s eligibility for a discount will be determined 
by the Federal Security Agency, with the United States Office 
of Education and the U. S. Public Health Service operating 
within the F.S.A. to handle and review respectively cases in- 
volving educational and medical institutions. 

To permit the institutions to exercise their purchase privileges, 
disposal agencies will notify them of available properties, it was 
announced. Lists of institutions and agencies eligible for the 
benefits under the new regulation will be drawn up by FS.A., 
and institutions will be placed on current mailing lists on request, 
it was announced. 


CHICAGO CATHOLIC SCHOOLS EXPANSION PLANS 
Plans for the acquisition of new buildings and additions to 
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present units have been announced by four educational institu- 
tions in the Archdiocese of Chicago. 

Loyola University, operated by the Society of Jesus, will 
acquire the Tower Town building, an 18-story skyscraper used 
during wartime as a training center for Navy officers. According 
to plans, the university’s downtown division will be moved to 
the new property, giving added space for late afternoon and 
evening classes. Dormitories will be maintained in the building 
for those studying there or at the lake shore campus. 

The Augustinian Fathers, who are in charge of St. Rita Tech- 
nical High School, will build a new monastery and an addition 
to the school, costing about $400,000. A $25,000 memorial chapel 
honoring the dead of World Wars I and II will be erected under 
the sponsorship of St. Rita alumni. 

Immaculata High School for girls, directed by the Sisters of 
Charity of Dubuque, will erect a new wing costing $25,000. 

The Sisters of St. Casimir, whose high school, St. Casimir 
Academy, has an enrollment of 500 girls, will build a new school 
to increase its enrollment to 1,000, converting the present build- 
ing to a novitiate. 
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SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


Professor Frederick Vernon Murphy, head of the Department 
of Architecture at the Catholic University of America, and one 
of this country’s leading Catholic authorities in the field of 
ecclesiastical building, has been appointed a member of the 
National Commission of Fine Arts, an official body created by 
Congress in 1910 for the purpose of advising upon all questions 
involving matters of art with which the Federal Government is 
concerned. . . . Textbooks published under the sponsorship of 
the Commission of American Citizenship of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America are being enthusiastically received, according 
to a report by the Commission’s president, Msgr. Patrick J. 
McCormick, who is also Rector of the University. Two volumes 
of the grade school series have already been published and an- 
other will be ready for the press early in 1946. The Faith and 
Freedom series are now used in 6,000 Catholic schools, the report 
disclosed, and sales of readers, manuals and workbooks are well 
over 2,000,000. . . . Students in 25 schools of the Providence 
diocese were given 52 citations by the War Finance Committee 
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for having sponsored that many vitally-needed Hospital Units 
of $3,000 each, the units to be placed in the Newport Hospital 
or in any army hospital. The Victory Loan Drive in Rhode 
Island netted $274,000 from 57 Catholic schools in the diocese 

. A motion picture short in technicolor, depicting the ex- 
pedition of Institutum Divi Thomae scientists into the Ever- 
glades of Florida, has been released for showing in many Ameri- 
can picture houses, according to an announcement in Cincinnati. 
The film, produced by Parmount Pictures, Inc., shows scientists 
penetrating the snake infested forests and swamps in search 
of the drug plants used by the Seminole Indians, who until now 
have refused to reveal their secrets. Their native doctors use 
about 1,300 natural drugs in the treatment of malaria, dysentery 
and many other diseases. . . . Though its original goal was half 
a million dollars, prospects are that more than a million dollars 
will be received in the Loras College Memorial Expansion cam- 
paign, according to Archbishop Henry P. Rohlman, Coadjutor 
of Dubuque, general chairman. The Archbishop, thanking 
priests and people of the archdiocese and friends and alumni of 
the college, said almost a million dollars have been received and 
expressed confidence that when all returns are in “we shall have 
passed the million dollar figure.” . . . A dissertation for a Mas- 
ter of Arts degree entitled “The Family Life Bureau of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference” has been written by 
the Rev. Francis P. Crawford, O.8.A., and submitted at the 
Catholic University of America. Father Crawford states that 
he determined to write upon this subject when he attended 
several sessions of the Family Life Conference at the university 
in 1944. Learning that the conference was sponsored by the 
N.C.W.C. Family Life Bureau, he determined “to look behind 
the scenes” in pursuit of “a Catholic program in behalf of the 
family which might serve as a subject of study.” . . . Social 
problems keynote the new six-week term of the Sheil School 
of Social Studies, free center of social education, founded and 
sponsored by Bishop B. J. Sheil, Auxiliary of Chicago, and open 
to persons of every race, creed and color. Featured among the 
free classes are a series on “Segregation” by the Rev. George 
Dunne, 8.J., of Loyola University, Los Angeles, and a series on 
“The Psychology of Prejudice,” by Dr. John R. Biggans, staff 
psychologist of Manteno State Hospital, Manteno, IIl., starting 
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January 8. . . . Brother Felician Patrick, F.S.C., well known in 
educational circles and former professor at several Eastern col- 
leges conducted by the Christian Brothers, died at the com- 
munity’s motherhouse, Ammendale, Md., at the age of 72. In 
his long career Brother Felician was professor of English at 
the University of Scranton, at La Salle College, Philadelphia, 
and at Calvert Hall College, Baltimore. He celebrated his golden 
jubilee as a Christian Brother in May of last year. . . . Brother 
Andrew Philip, associate school inspector for the New York and 
New England Province of the Brothers of the Christian Schools 
and vice-president of the Secondary School Department of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, died in New York 
at the age of 62. He was a native of Vermont. While in the 
New York area he took an active part in organizing the Catholic 
School Athletic League, which coordinates sports activities of 
religious schools. A writer of note, Brother Andrew Philip edited 
The Messenger of the Divine Child, a cultural and religious mag- 
azine distributed in the Christian Brothers’ schools throughout 
the United States. .. . At the Annual Meeting of the Depart- 
ment of School Superintendents of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association held in New York, November 8 and 9, Right 
Rev. Msgr. Leo M. Byrnes, Mobile, Ala., was elected President, 
Rev. Dr. Thomas J. Quigley, Pittsburgh, Pa., Vice President, 
Rev. Arthur J. Sullivan, Portland, Oreg., Secretary. Members 
elected to the General Executive Board are Rev. Thomas V. 
Cassidy, Providence, R.I., and Very Rev. Msgr. T. Leo Keaveny, 
St. Cloud, Minn. . . . Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Fallon, Diocesan 
Superintendent of Schools and President of Le Clere College, 
Belleville, Ill., died Friday, November 16. . . . Archbishop 
Francis J. Spellman of New York conferred the Catholic Action 
Medal of St. Bonaventure College on John A. Coleman, chairman 
of the New York Stock Exchange, at a special ceremony in the 
archiepiscopal residence, New York, December 18. The Catholic 
Medal is awarded annually to a Catholic lay person who has 
been outstandifig in furtherance of the Faith. The recipient of 
this honor must live in his daily life the words of Pope Pius 
XI, who defined Catholic Action as “the participation of the 
laity in the apostolate of the Hierarchy.” 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Non-Oral Reading: A Study of Its Use in the Chi Public 
Schools, by G. T. Buswell. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 60, Sep- 
tember 1945. Pp. xii+56. $1.00. 

The most promising development in the teaching of reading 
during the past decade has been the development of the non-oral 
method of teaching this fundamental subject. Initiated by 
James E. McDade, formerly assistant superintendent of schools 
in Chicago, the method has achieved only limited recognition. 
It has been subjected to criticism as unintelligent as it has been 
violent at the hands of those who are so steeped in Behavioristic 
notions of the thought processes that they cannot comprehend 
the nature of meaning. Theoretical discussions of the merits 
of McDade’s plan have reflected the irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween various theories of the nature of the higher thought proc- 
esses. There has been a demand for some experimental evalu- 
ation of the conventional and’ non-oral methods, but no com- 
prehensive study has been forthcoming until Buswell undertook 
the task and made his report. It is an especially timely and 
valuable contribution to the solution of a question of funda- 
mental concern to all those who recognize the problems involved 
in the teaching of reading. 

The primary postulates in the McDade method are that mean- 
ing is a unique form of mental activity and that it may be asso- 
ciated directly with the word without the intervention of such 
other responses as pronunciation. In the conventional methods 
of teaching reading, the child is taught to say the word when he 
sees it and later to inhibit the vocalization. So-called silent 
reading is only oral reading with the suppression of the audible 
reactions. The child derives the meaning of the word from the 
pronunciation rather than directly from the word itself. Such a 
concept of reading necessarily conflicts with the theory of 
imageless thought and harmonizes only with behavioristic hy- 
potheses. The suppression of the oral responses is seldom com- 
plete since it is very difficult to inhibit motor reactions which 
have been carefully built up in every way known to the teach- 
ing of reading in ordinary practice. The non-oral method is 
founded on the theory that meaning may be apprehended without 
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the intervention of any other reactions such as images, feelings, 
and words. It is likewise founded on the basis that meaning 
may be and should be a direct response to the visual goal 
sion of words rather than to their sound. 

It is unfortunate that the psychological basis of the non-oral 
method has not been given greater emphasis. Perhaps this would 
not have won many converts since psychology is mired so deeply 
in a purely materialistic conception of the higher thought proc- 
esses. It does seem that imageless thought has been adequately 
demonstrated experimentally but the educational implications 
have made very slow progress. There can be no question, how- 
ever, regarding the desirability of a carefully controlled stucy 
of the outcomes of the non-oral and conventional methods. The 
fragmentary data hitherto available could not support definite 
conclusions. 

Buswell’s inquiry included comparisons of reading_ ability, 
progress in school, and the amount of lip-movement of two 
groups of sixth grade pupils, matched for various characteristics. 
In all eight comparisons, the non-oral group achieved a better 
score, but most of the differences are relatively small. Perhaps 
the consistency of the results is more significant than the size of 
difference in any of the particular criteria. Many of the differ- 
ences may have been lessened by unknown departures from 
the non-oral method from time to time. 

Buswell’s study deserves thorough consideration by all students 
of reading. It may be mentioned, however, that the principles 
underlying McDade’s method may be exemplified in ways other 
than those which constituted the early use of his procedures. It 
is quite likely that the method will continue to undergo some 
refinements. As Buswell points out, the greatest obstacle to the 
popularization of the method arises from the program of teacher- 
education implied. Like many other questions of similar import, 
this is the besetting question of modifying the practices taught 
and exemplified in numerous teacher-training institutions. 

Several mistakes in the statistical data have been detected. 
Had Buswell used the usual formula for the critical ratio and 
the correct values for the standard deviations in Table 7, the 
difference between the means would be 2.4 times the error. The 
standard deviations he reports are 11.4 and 12.1 These should 
be 12.3 and 12.9, respectively. However, if the pupils were indi- 
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vidually matched, the correlation between the two series would 

have reduced the standard error of the difference and enhanced 

its significance appreciably. This would, of course, have aug- 

mented the advantage of the non-oral method. There are various 

other mistakes in the statistical data but none seems important. 
. T. G. Foran. 


Lin Nostra—A First Year Latin Book by Vincent R. Vasey, 
SM. and Gerard J. Sullivan, 8.M. Dayton: University of 
Dayton Press, 1945. Pp. 199. 

The authors of this book have attempted to meet the demand 
for a good Liturgical Latin text which also gives more adequate 
attention to the Classical Latin than existing publications of 
this kind. The attempt is in general successful. It contains 
the grammar needed to fulfill contemporary standards, presented 
in logical succession with one main added step in each lesson. 
Diversified exercises for illustration and drill in grammar and 
translation are numerous and well-constructed, including forms 
typical of both ecclesiastical and classical Latin. Complicated 
rules are avoided and necessary ones stated concisely. Excep- 
tions are sensibly treated as natural developments in the lan- 
guage to produce harmony, clarity, or emphasis. 

The grammatical content is well presented and should enable 
the student to proceed to any second year Latin book. 

We expect Latin to increase our understanding of English, and 
Lingua Nostra meets this objective by supplying many exercises 
for word study. The best of these, because they give an im- 
mediate practical application which appeals to the modern mind, 
are quotations from English authors with words of Latin origin 
underscored. 

Also of special interest because of emphasis on cultural as 
well as practical values are the frequently appearing English 
comments on varied topics. Word Sleuthing, A Columnist Makes 
a Suggestion, What Time Is It?, Illuminated Manuscripts are 
only a few of the attractive titles. 

Throughout the book there is an evident attempt to introduce 
new words used in the liturgy of a time that would correspond 
to the passing phases of the church year. In every way, indeed, 
the relation of Latin to the Church is emphasized, certainly a 
desirable procedure in a Catholic textbook. 
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The mimeographed form is the only major undesirable feature. 
Although done on small pages and neatly bound, this form is 
unattractive and emphasizes the alleged dryness of the subject. 
The form is probably temporary and should soon be replaced 
by a well-illustrated printed book. 

In the beginning the authors jump into the midst of things 
with no rules of pronunciation or other introductory notes. The 
omission is probably intentional in order that the opening lines 
may be interesting matter rather than dry rules, but the lack 
will have to be supplied by the teacher. The ending is conven- 
tional, containing a summary of grammatical forms and a com- 


plete vocabulary. 
Sister M. Janet 
The Catholic University of America. 


Pope Pius XII, Priest and Statesman, by Kees Van Hoek. New 
ork: Philosophical Library. Pp. 106. $2.00. 

It is easy to agree with the Most. Rev. Dr. Browne, Bishop 
of Galway, who wrote the preface to the present book, that the 
author has shown all the power of a great journalist in his biog- 
raphy of Pope Pius XII. He has given a full, accurate, and 
vivid description of the Pope and his remarkable career, from 
a delicate boy in Rome to be supreme ruler of the Catholic 
World. His description of Eugenio Pacelli is all the more 
interesting because of the intimate and personal touches with 
which it abounds—a most impressive picture of the personality 
of the Pope, the majesty of his appearance, the charm of his 
manner and the aroma of holiness that surrounds him. 

The author reveals some little-known facts, for instance, the 
ordination of Eugenio Pacelli by the Patriarch of Antioch. 
Again, the prophetic statement of Cardinal Gasparri made to 
Eugenio Pacelli when he was but a young priest: “So you want 
to become a shépherd, but I want you to become a sheep-dog to 
shy away the wolves.” Startling revelations are found in the 
chapter telling of the meeting of Pacelli with the Kaiser in 1917. 
Atnericans will read with special interest the account of Cardinal 
Pacelli’s visit to the United States when he traveled 30,000 miles 
in four weeks. By contrast we note the remark made by Pius 
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XII on the day he was elevated to the Papacy: “Now I shall 
not be able to travel any more... .” 
Venarp KanrvusH, O.F.M.Cap. 
Capuchin College, 
Washington, D. C. 


Convent Boarding School, by Virginia Arville Kenny. New 

York: Sheed & Ward. Pp. 209. Price, $2.00. 

This little volume will not, unfortunately, receive the wide 
circulation it deserves. Its wistful and charming picture of life 
in a convent school place it in the front rank of juvenile mem- 
oirs. The author had read accounts which viewed convent life 
with a jaundiced eye. Upset at such a distortion of the facts, 
she set to work recording the ebb and flow of her own early life 
in a convent school. 

At one time, she had been called upon to render a solo at a 
musical. The mere thought of .a public performance made her 
blood run cold. For days and nights she lived in anguish. “I 
twisted and turned and doubled up and shivered and perspired 
and it was awful” (p. 58). Her description of every detail that 
led to the climax is little short of masterly. 

On another occasion, a minor infraction of the rules gave her 
grave concern. She tried to cast off her fears, but to no avail. 
She felt that she would have no peace until she mentioned the 
incident in confession. “When I told about (it), I heard a 
chuckle right in front of me, and I opened my eyes to find the 
priest laughing.” (The girl’s story was so rollicking that he 
must have chuckled for days afterwards.) “He ‘laughed and 
laughed and couldn’t stop. He put his handkerchief up to his 
mouth and shook all over. I was never so thunder shocked in 
all my life. I didn’t know what to make of it. I just knelt 
there and looked. Then the priest came to a halt and told me 
to go on with my Confession. But as I went on, he began to 
laugh again, and I got the feeling that the whole Catholic 
Church was about to collapse, and Our Holy Father the Pope 
and I were the only ones left to hold it up” (p. 92 f.). 

The author has a rare gift for picturesque expression. When 
describing the climate, she explains that “In autumn (the air) 
smells gold-leafy nice, in winter it smells frosty nice, and in 
spring it smells blossom nice” (p. 5). Several times a year, a 
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Chinese schoolmate would dress in her native garb. It “is so 
colorful and quaint it makes her look just like a little church 
window walking around . . .” (p. 24). China is a place where 
“all the people have slant eyes and talk like sleigh bells clinking 
in their throats” (p. 143). She wrote of the Blessed Virgin, 
“All her thoughts were roses and all her deeds were stars” 
(p. 141). She believes that our Lady “is the most darling per- 
son we humans ever turned out, and the angels are still wonder- 
ing how we did it” (ibid.). And if the Devil ever came near 
heaven, “Our Blessed Mother would break his neck again” 
(p. 146). 
Werner Hannan, O.F.M. Cap. 


Capuchin College, Washington, D. C. 


Elementary Statistics for Students of Education and Psychology, 
by Edward B. Van Ormer and Clarence O. Williams. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1945. Pp. 111. Price, $1.75. 
This lithographed manual is not a text for a course in statis- 

tics, but rather a handbook to accompany courses in educational 

psychology, educational measurements, and any other course in 
education where some elementary understanding of statistical 
methods is desirable. It aims to give the student a practical 
grounding in the minimum statistical knowledge expected of 
students majoring in education or psychology. Emphasis 
throughout is on a readable understanding of statistical methods 
and terms. The explanations are free from involved mathe- 
matics, and anyone with first year algebra should be able to 
follow all explanations easily. Practical illustrations of various 
types of graphs, ways of presenting statistical data, profile charts 
together with interpretations, make the manual a welcome aid 
to the uninitiated in the field tests and measurements. Such 
topics as variability, reliability, validity, the various measures 
of central tendency, means of comparing groups, and correlation 
are treated, but always in a simple and elementary manner. 

Problems and exercises accompany each chapter. The book fills 

a need for the student who wishes an acquaintance with the 

fundamentals of statistics without becoming involved in mathe- 


matical formulae. 
Unsan H. Fiencp, 8.M. 
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The Social Thought of American Catholics 1634-1829, by Celes- 
tine Joseph Nuesse. Washington: Catholic University of 
America Press. 1945. Pp. 315. $3.25. 

Studies of social processes are always revealing. Even when 
abstracted from time-space considerations they may be fascinat- 
ing and intriguing. And in actual, specific situations such 
studies are certainly so. In the present work, a dissertation 
submitted to the faculty of the School of Social Science of the 
Catholic University of America, Dr. Nuesse has chosen to study, 
not the social processes themselves, but their impact on the 
thought of American Catholics. And he limits his consideration 
to two of the major processes universally found in a minority’s 
struggle for acceptance: conflict and accommodation. Dr. 
Nuesse describes his technique as the “tracing, during a period 
of time, the expressions of thought about social relationships 
which emanate from persons and groups formally professing” the 
Catholic religion which he studies in “the perspective of the 
whole intellectual climate of the time and place” (page 1). 

Twelve chapters cover the period from the founding of the 
Maryland colony to the First Provincial Council of Baltimore— 
terminal points not without significance. A considerable portion 
of the book is given over to an analysis of the “Maryland tradi- 
tion.” Dr. Nuesse rightfully accords this tradition the place 
of honor as the major contribution of Catholics to social thought 
in America. The preoccupation of Catholics with the problem 
of showing that Catholicism is compatible with republicanism 
brings to the forefront the defensive attitude of the Church. 
Save for this contribution and the tendency of the democratic 
spirit to impinge upon the spiritual, as in the case of trusteeism, 
a tendency which was general enough and found favor with most 
Catholics, one is struck by the latitude of Catholic thought— 
from the championing of privilege to the championing of the 
under-privileged—as unfortunately characteristic of the social 
thought of prominent Catholics then as it is today. On the 
whole, Catholic thought was traditionally conservative and fol- 
lowed rather than initiated trends except in organizing charity. 
It was individual rather than collective, seldom uniquely Catho- 
lic, and conformist when not in conflict with conscience. 

The reviewer was disappointed in Dr. Nuesse’s treatment of 
slavery, class, and employer-employee relationships. However, 
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the disappointment may be due, not to the author’s treatment 
of these subjects, but to the fact that pertinent material may 
be wanting. Dr. Nuesse, in his preface, acknowledges that his 
research has been “limited almost exclusively to printed sources 
and collections and secondary works.” It is indeed unfortunate 
that use was not made of the archival materials at Georgetown 
University and at Notre Dame University, too. The succinct 
and cautious summation at the end of the book may not have 
been altered by the inclusion of such material but, had it been 
used, the reader could then put the book down with = feeling 
that it is definitive in its field. 

The book is well written, free from pedantic and eivelitilng 
sociological terminology and, above all, useful. It is much more 
historical than sociological in character and lays claim to 
originality only in so far as it brings together within handy 
compass the impact of conflict and accommodation on Catholic 
thought during the period 1634-1829. 

Van F. Curistopn, 8.J. 
Georgetown University, 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Requirements for Certification of Teachers and Administrators 
for Elementary Schools—Secondary Schools—Junior Coll 

by Robert C. Woellner and M. Aurilla Wood. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1945. Tenth Edition. $2.25 

(mimeographed). 

In an effort to improve the quality of teaching in the schools 
of the country, responsible authorities attempted to set up stand- 
ards for members of the profession. The certification of teachers 
in the early periods of American educational endeavor rested 
primarily with local groups which determined the policy of a 
particular school. In recent decades, this power of determining 
fitness to teach, has in general been taken over by state depart- 
ments of education. It has been assumed that the welfare of 
the large geographic and political units necessitated relinquishing 
this control by local agencies and placing it under State juris- 
diction. Thus was born the idea that each State determine its 
own policy and standards. 

This again gives rise to a new problem. In this country we 
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do not have one system of public education. We have forty-nine 
systems plus autonomous local, city or county systems which 
have been granted special privileges and concessions. This 
complicated scheme puzzles professional educators from foreign 
countries who are accustomed to a single unified and regimented 
system. It has also been the source of much confusion among 
our own educators. Anyone who has attempted to keep pace 
with the constantly changing legislation concerning the require- 
ments of teacher certification has discovered that it requires not 
only constant vigil but also a complicated system of record 
keeping. 

This task of keeping up with the recent changes and regula- 
tions in teacher certification has been greatly simplified by the 
work of Woellner and Wood whose annual revision of the manual 
includes the current legal practices and the principal modifica- 
tions which have been made. In their publication the authors 
give in outline form the most. important facts concerning the 
requirements for teachers for Elementary schools, Secondary 
schools, and Junior Colleges for each State in the Union and the 
District of Columbia. This latest edition also contains informa- 
tion concerning the regulations of the Regional Accrediting Asso- 
ciations; and for those who are interested in obtaining teaching 
positions in the United States possessions, suggestions concerning 
applications are given. 

The current revision of Requirements for Certification of 
Teachers and Administrators deals with the regular initial certi- 
fication requirements and contains helpful information for stu- 
dents preparing for teaching positions in any particular area. 
The detailed description of certification requirements includes 
the listing of prescribed courses or credits in general academic, 
specific academic, professional and elective subjects, the degree 
or equivalent, experience, and examinations whether written or 
oral. Thus the prospective teacher is given complete information 
regarding the particular State’s demands when he applies for a 
teacher’s certificate. This revision represents many years of 
experience in compiling the data needd by advisors and place- 
ment officers. New features have been incorporated without in- 
creasing the bulk of the publication. There is, however, one 
valuable bit of information which should be added, i.e., the length 
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of the term the initial certificate is valid for in the particular 
State. 

The authors candidly state that laws are not readily summar- 
ized into concise, accurate, and easily interpreted form. How- 
ever, to insure accuracy they have submitted their summaries 
to the State and Regional Accrediting Association authorities for 
verification. They also warn the prospective teacher that no 
one except the properly authorized individual or individuals in 
each State can issue a certificate to teach and that their inter- 
pretation of the law is final and supersedes all other interpreta- 
tions. This manual of certification requirements is of particular 
value and help to those teachers in Normal schools and Teacher- 
Training institutions whose duty it is to prepare the student for 
a specific teaching or administrative position in schools in any 
part of the country. It s a convenient reference guide. For 
those interested in comparative education this compilation is an 
excellent starting point for further detailed study of the subject 
insofar as it reveals at a glance the frequency of specific subject 
requirements and the importance attached to certain professional 
courses in the teacher training programs of the United States. 

In view of the fact that many Liberal Arts Colleges are now 
preparing students for teaching positions, it is necessary for 
these schools to know which professional courses are in greatest 
demand. This work of Woellner and Wood will assist materially 
in planning and in prescribing certain professional courses. 
Many Liberal Arts Colleges do not give the prospective teachers 
a practical program which will enable them to secure a desirable 
position. The fact remains, the student will secure a teaching 
position only when he can qualify and meet the prescribed legal 
standards of the particular state or city school system. 

Frank J. Dropxa. 
The Catholic University of America. 


The Consumer Education Series. Units No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
The Consumer Education Study, Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Di- 
rector. Washington, D. C.: National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 1945. 


The sales pressure exerted by manufacturers, merchants, and 
proprietors of business establishments to buy or use their goods 
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or services has become so intense in recent years that it leaves 
the consumer in a confused and bewildered state. In response to 
his demand for advice and guidance in the matter of spending 
his money intelligently some secondary schools attempted to 
offer appropriate classroom instruction, but the teachers were 
handicapped by the lack of unbiased subject matter material. 

The Consumers Education Study, begun in 1942, and sponsored 
by the National Association of Secondary School Principals with 
funds furnished by the National Better Business Bureau, aims 
to supply the classroom teacher with essential curriculum mate- 
rials for such instruction. This Bureau does not in any way 
influence the conclusions arrived at by the study. 

The chief purpose of this study is to prepare a series of teach- 
ing-learning units for use in secondary schools. These units, 
based upon objective data, do not attempt to promote the in- 
terests of producers and sellers or to revolutionize our economic 
system. The chief concern is to prepare and help young people 
to become more intelligent, more effective, and more conscien- 
tious consumers in the economy in which they live. This series 
of units may be taught either as an independent course or as 
a part of courses in home economics, business education, social 
studies, agriculture, science, mathematics, and other subjects. A 
total of about fifteen teacher resource units on many aspects of 
consumership will comprise this study. At present six units of 
essential and important curriculum material are available for 
distribution. 

The first unit of the series, “The American Consumer,” is an 
introductory unit which explains the teacher and pupil purpose 
of consumer education, and concerns itself with the problems and 
opportunities of the consumer. The second unit, “Learning to 
Use Advertising,” enlightens the student regarding the subtle 
devices employed in breaking down sales resistance. The third 
unit, “Time on Your Hands,” gives advice on how to utilize 
spare time effectively. The fourth unit, “Investing in Yourself,” 
shows how the youth may use, in an efficient manner, the re- 
sources at hand in securing an education and preparing for a 
career. It contains excellent material for self-examination. The 
fifth unit, “Economic Choices for America,” presents an analysis 
of choices of policy facing America, and is organized around five 
prevailing schools of thought. The sixth unit, “Using Standards 
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and Labels,” is a study of testing and rating agencies and the 
intelligent interpretation and use of mandatory grade labeling. 
It is also a practical guide to the understanding of existing 
standardized labels on consumer goods. 

Each unit in the series is a separate paper bound booklet of 
about one hundred pages. The price, twenty-five cents per copy 
is subjected to a graded discount up to 3344 per cent for 100 or 
more copies. The units are illustrated in an unusual and in- 
teresting manner and contain many thought provoking questions, 
practical problems and projects. The study suggestions stimu- 
late collateral reading and out of class activities. A practical 
teaching guide of book length, entitled “Consumer Education in 
Your School,” is available for the school principal and staff. 

This timely curriculum material satisfies a need in the Ameri- 
can educational program if we accept the principle that the 
school should teach the children how to live abundantly in a 
realistic world. 

Frank J. Droska. 
The Catholic University of America. 
International Marian Library 

Readers of Tue Carnoiic Epucationat Review ever ready 
to participate in Catholic Action will certainly be interested to 
know that the Marianists (the Society of Mary) have founded 
an International Marian Library at the University of Dayton, 
Dayton, Ohio. Unfortunately, this magnificent and long overdue 
project has not received the widespread attention which it de- 
serves. 

The principal purpose of the Marian Library is to assemble 
copies of all books, pamphlets and other literature in all lan- 
guages, written about the Blessed Virgin Mary. It will probably 
become the greatest center of Marian research in the world and 
eventually may well become the mecca for scholars from all 
nations. 

The Marian Library published an initial Booklist of some 2,600 
titles last April and a Supplement containing some 1,500 more 
titles is now in process of preparation. A Union Catalogue con- 
taining the titles of all the Marian books in public, institutional, 
and private libraries is one of the objectives of the Marian 
Library. Zealous Catholics familiar with Library indexing pro- 
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procedures can assist this great work in honor of the Immaculate 
Mother of God by checking the Marian books in their public or 
institutional libraries and forwarding the lists containing the 
data to the Marian Library. Such lists should contain: the 
name or title of the book, the name of the author, the place and 
date of publication, the name of the publisher, and the number 
of pages. A copy of the Booklist of the Marian Library (ob- 
tainable at fifty cents per copy) serves as the best guide to such 
checking. Eventually, it is planned to inaugurate circulation 
of the collected books and to establish a clearing house for all 
kinds of Marian information. A Marian Museum and Art Gal- 
lery may ultimately develop. 

Lovers of Mary who desire to do something worthwhile can 
do nothing more timely than contribute their voluntary services 
and their extra books to the Marian Library. Let us all join 
forces in the Master Plan to erect a worthy Shrine of Scholarship 
to the Mother of the Word Incarnate. 

Joun J. Grirrin, Trustee, 
The Somerville Massachusetts Public Library. 


“The Best Example of Teamwork I Know. .. . ” 


The winning composition on the above topic will be presented 
dramatically by film stars in Hollywood as a feature national 
radio program of 

American Brotherhood Week 
February 17-24, 1946 
Sponsored by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews 


The writer and his or her teacher will receive citations in 
Hollywood on the occasion of the radio program, all expenses 
paid for the trip. 

Co-chairmen of Brotherhood Week: Henry Noble a 
Basil O’Connor, David O. Selznick. 

Judges of Contest: Henry Seidel Canby, Very Rev. Msgr. 
Frederick G. Hochwalt, Willard E. Givens, Mary Synon, George 
F. Zook. 


Rules and Instructions 


1. The composition should not exceed 500 words and should 
illustrate how Americans of diverse backgrounds work together 
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for the good of their school or community, or the nation. The 
incident may be from classroom, sports, war experience, church 
or community life. 

2. Eligibility—all students in the 9th to 12th grade of any 
parochial, private or public school in the United States. 

3. Compositions must be original and written for this contest 
and will not be considered if entered in any other national com- 
petition. 

4. Manuscripts should be typed double spaced on plain paper, 
size 814 x 1] inches. Names and home addresses of students and 
of teacher, together with name of school and city should be 
typed at right top of the first sheet. 

5. The teacher is to select the best composition from his or 
her classroom and forward to address below. 

6. No manuscripts will be returned. Students should keep 
carbon copies of entries. 

7. The decision of the judges is final. 

8. The contest closes January 20, 1946. All entries must 
reach New York City by January 25, 1946. 

9. The manuscript receiving the award becomes the property 
of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 


Entries should be sent to 
Herbert L. Seamans 

381 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16, New York 
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Booxs 
Educational 


Baxter, Bernice, and Bradley, Anne M.: An Overview of Ele- 
mentary Education. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 
Pp. 126. Price, $1.25. 

Buswell, G. T.: Non-Oral Reading—A Study of its use in the 
Chicago Public Schools. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
Pp. 56. 

Colleran, Joseph M., C.SS.R.: The Treatises De Magistro of 
Saint Augustine and Saint Thomas—A Dissertation submitted 
to the Faculty of Philosophy in the Pontifical Institute “Angel- 
icum” in Rome. New York: Paulist Press. Pp. 148. 

Curran, Charles A., Ph.D.: Personality Factors in Counseling. 
New York: Grune and Stratton. Pp. 287. Price, $4.00. 

Good, Carter V.: A Guide to Colleges, Universities and Profes- 
sional Schools in the United States. Washington, D. C.: Amer- 
ican Council on Education. Pp. 681. Price, $5.00. 

Hollis, Ernest V., and Flynt, Ralph C.: Higher Education 
Looks Ahead. Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Government Printing 
Office. Pp. 97. Price, 20c. 

Landis, Paul H.: Adolescence and Youth. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company. Pp. 470. Price, $3.75. 

Mefiano-Garcia, Max H.: Some Educational Problems in Peru. 
Occasional Series I. Austin: The University of Texas Press. 
Pp. 70. 

Nuesse, Celestine Joseph, M.A.: The Social Thought of Amer- 
ican Catholics, 1684-1829. A Dissertation. Washington, D. C.: 
The Catholic University of America Press. Pp. 315. 

Reeves, Floyd W.: Education for Rural America. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. Pp. 213. Price, $2.50. 

Roe, Anne, Ph.D., and Mittelmann, Bela, M.D. Memoirs of the 
Section on Alcohol Studies, Yale University No. 3—Adult Ad- 
justment of Foster Children of Alcoholic and Psychotic Parent- 
age and the Influence of the Foster Home. New Haven: Quar- 
terly Journal of Studies on Alcohol. Pp. 164. Price, $2.00. 

Wertheimer, Max: Productive Thinking. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Pp. 224. Price, $3.00. 
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Textbooks 

Bryant, Margaret M.: A Functional English Grammar. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 326. 

Brueckner, Leo J., Crossnickle, Foster E., and Bedford, Fred 
L.: Mathematics We Use. Books One, Two, and Three. Phila- 
delphia: John C. Winston Co. Pp. 437, 308, 312. 

Duffey, William R., and Croft, Aloysius: Speech Models. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. 291. Price, $2.50. 

Elwell, Rev. Clarence E., Ph.D.: The Ark and the Dove. Our 
Quest for Happiness. Book Three. Chicago: Mentzer, Bush and 
Company. Pp. 624. Price, $1.88. 

Hills, E. C., and Holbrook, R. T.: French Short Stories. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 332. Price, $1.48. 

Place, Perley Oakland: In the World of the Romans. New 
York: American Book Company. Pp. 471. Price, $2.48. 


General 


Brennan, Rev. Gerald T.: Going His Way (Angel Food Series, 
Book III). Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. 123. Price, 
$1.75. 

' Chavez, Fray Angelico: Eleven Lady Lyrics. Paterson, N. J.: 
St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 96. Price, $1.25. 

Dunney, Rev. Joseph A.: Mind the Mass. New York: Ben- 
siger Bros. Pp. 238. Price, $2.50. 

Graf, Max: Legend of a Musical City. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library. Pp. 302. Price, $3.00. 

Habig, Marion A., O.F.M.: Heroes of the Cross. An American 
Martyrology. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 
254. Price, $2.50. 

Herr, Vincent V., S8.J.: How We Influence One Another. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. 266. Price, $2.25. 

Hoeger, Very Rev. Frederick T.: A Tryst With the Holy 
Trinity. New York: Frederick Pustet Co. Pp. 176. Price, 
$2.50. 

Lawrence, Brother, of the Resurrection: The Practice of the 
Presence of God. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Book Shop. 
Pp. 127. Price, $2.25. 

Mahoney, John J.: For Us the Living. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Pp. 344. Price, $3.00. 
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O’Neil, Josephine M.: Our Lady of the Aztec. Paterson, N. 
J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 72. Price, $1.00. 

Religious of the Precious Blood, A: A Canadian Mystic— 
Mother Catherine Aurelie. Brooklyn, N. Y.: The Sisters Adorers 
of the Most Precious Blood. Pp. 189. 

Stock, Leo Francis, Ph.D., LL.D.: Consular Relations Be- 
tween the U.S. and the Papal States. Washington, D. C.: Amer- 
ican Catholic Historical Association. Pp. 467. Price, $5.00. 

Sturzo, Don Luigi: Spiritual Problems of Our Times. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc. Pp. 182. Price, $2.00. 


Pamphlets 


Chosen People. East Rutherford, N. J.: The Dawn. Pp. 58. 
Price, 25c. 

Connell, Rev. Francis J., C.SS.R.: Catholics on the Police 
Force. Westminster, Md.: Newman Book Shop. 

Cummings, Rev. Samuel, 8.A.: Tale of a Troubadour. Peeks- 
kill, N. Y.: Graymoor Press. Pp. 45. Price, 10c. 

Franciscan Friars of the Atonement: The Graymoor Fathers. 
Pp. 35. 

Luella, Sister Mary, O.P.: The Catholic Booklist, 1942-44. 
River Forest, Ill.: Rosary College. Pp. 101. Price, 50c. 

Murray, Philip, and Thomas, R. J.: Living Costs in World 
War II. Washington, D. C.: Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. 

Northrup, Herbert R.: Will Negroes Get Jobs Now? New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 

Robichaud, Most Rev. Norbert: Holiness for All. West- 
minster, Md. Newman Book Shop. Pp. 67. 

Rosalia, Sister Mary, M.H.S.H.: The Religion Teacher and 
the World. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. 76. 

Treacy, Emerson: Tomorrow’s My Birthday (One-Act Fan- 
tasy). St. Louis: Queen’s Work. 

Vol Reker, Rev.: The Song Immortal (One-Act Play for 
Christmas). St. Louis: Queen’s Work. 
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HENLE LATIN SERIES 


Father Robert J. Henle, S.J., has produced a simplified and 
thoroughly Catholic series of Latin textbooks for high school. 
His aim has been twofold: to make the student interested in Latin 
and to reduce the amount of material to that which experience has 
shown can be assimilated. Each book contains selections from Holy 
Scripture and Christian writers in addition to the portions of Caesar, 
Cicero, and Vergil ordinarily read in high school. 


LATIN GRAMMAR, $1.00 THIRD YEAR LATIN, $2.12 . 
FIRST YEAR LATIN, $1.40 FOURTH YEAR LATIN, $2.40 
SECOND YEAR LATIN, $1.80 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 North Ashland Avenue Chicago 13, Illinois 


For Better Informed High School Classes 
We Recommend These Modern, Stimulating Texts 


R. W. Gavian and W. A. Hamm: The American Story 
W. A. Hamm: The American People 
M. PEEHL: Activities Notebook for The American People 


L. J. O'Rourke: Our Democracy and Its Problems 
You and Your Community 
Your Government, Today and Tomorrow 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas London 
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College 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


Washington, B. C. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 
Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 


confer degrees 


Conducted by the 


Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars, Address 
THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 
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in the pages of the 
Messengers... 


One of ‘thé important functions of the 
MessenGers is the attractive presentation 
of historical material. Sometimes this 
takes the form of actual historical events 
and chatacters, frequently presented as 
true-type ‘‘comics’’, At other times the 
Messencers supply important historical 
backgrouad through the medium of fic- 
tion. In either case the material is’so'di- 
rected as to give pupils the “‘feel’’ of the 
period under discussion, making history 
comic alive. That is why with the supple- 
mentary aid of the Messencers the teach- 
ing of history, both past and current, is 
_made easier—more vivid and effective. 


May we send you sample copies? Rates 
are as low as 25¢ a semester subscription. 


GEO. A. 


PFLAUM 


PUBLISHER . 
INC 


124 E. 3rd ST., DAYTON 2, OHIO 


} 
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REV. GERALD C. TREACY, S.J. 
Authority on the teaching of the Papal Encyclicals 


Teachers of Eighth Year Grammar Grades and Junior High 
School Classes will welcome these NEW SIMPLIFIED 
EDITIONS by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J.. of the Great 
Social Encyclicals, as well as the many who have 
looked for them over a period of years... 

LABOR’S CHARTER OF LIBERTY 
GOD AND LIBERTY AGAINST SATAN AND SLAVERY 
REBUILDING SOCIETY’S SOCIAL ORDER 


. THE TRUE SANCTITY OF MARRIAGE 


These editions are completely rewritten and contain question- 
naires for the assistance of the teacher. 


5 cents each, $3.80 the 100, $32.00 the 1,000, postpaid 
THE PAULIST PRESS 401 West 59th Street NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Foundations of Reading Instruction 


@ With Emphasis on Differentiated Guidance 


Emmett A. Betts This is a concrete text on the successful methods of 
teaching reading. Six major emphases, pointing to 
personality development, are stressed: (1) differen- 
tiated guidance; (2) general language development; 
(3) reading readiness; (4) semantic basis of language; 
(5) social basis of language; and (6) systematic 
sequences. The author comes to close grips with the 
nature of the reading problem, and he explains how 
growth in reading is enhanced when speech, reading, 
and writing are linked together in a general language 
program. 700 p., $4.50 


Guiding Youth in the Secondary School 


Leslie L. Chisholm This timely book brings to the administrator and 
teacher of the secondary school a concrete plan for a 
guidance program with the pupil himself as the focus 
of the program. In developing this program the 
author has three main objectives: (1) to develop an 
understanding of the conditions which make guidance 
indispensable to secondary education; (2) to discuss 
the methods necessary in carrying out a well-rounded 
program; (3) to deal with the problems of planning 
and administering a guidance program. 444 p. $3.25 


Webster's Students Dictionary 


@ 1945 Edition 


More than 57,000 vocabulary entries, selected 

A < 4 on the basis of occurrence, plus those in the 

ca NEW WORDS section which give the current 

meri n terms, make this dictionary the student’s most 

B > important textbook. Newly written for this 

OOK dictionary, the definitions are simple and clear. 

Cc The unusually wide range of synonyms, and 

the clarity with which they are presented, en- 

ompany able the student to use correct words to ex- 
press himself. 
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She Eternal Sacrifice | of Devotion 


monies. 


Designed as a text for the 
seventh and eighth grades filling 2 : 

; Boxed, beautifully printed on bible 

and Church history. 


8vo, cloth, 198 pages, 22 illustrations . 
Prine $1.25 _ Single copy 


Louise Doran Ross 


This book deals 
with the history 
of the Mass; the 
ceremonies con- 
nected with it 
and their signifi- 
cance, as well as 
a list of the principal popular 
feasts of the year and their cere- 


By for Seminarists 


pocket size, ix + 195 pages. 


and 


Rosert Hues Manonegy, Ps.D. 
English Department 
Bulkeley High School, 


Hartford, Conn. Tt will be welcomed too by the clergy, 


Handbook 
to 


Newman 


Selected and Edited by BY 
Hirt FrrzGeratp, A.M. Epwm Ryan, D.D. 


Catholic University of America 


Father Ryan has written this simple 
book directly to College students. 


the teaching profession and the laity. 


For the teacher and student of English it is informative and it is stimulating. 


composition. An excellent anthology 
of good English. xiv + 184 Attractively Bound 
cloth binding. -Price $1.25. v + 121 pages. Price $1.25 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 QUINCY STREET, N. E. © WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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Geogr ajahy ATWOOD-THOMAS 


Atwood-Thomas geographies are up to date in content and develop a 
world point of view. Regional maps based on land forms give these 
books permanence, Books for beginners, for the middle grades, and 
for the upper grades, 


His tory KELTY—SISTER BLANCHE MARIE 


Three fascinating histories for the middle grades. Two books telling 
the story of America from 1492 to today. Also a background book. 


> ¢ Reading FAITH AND FREEDOM 


Complete new basic reading series through grade 8, sponsored by the 
Catholic University of America. Teaches reading thoroughly. In 
complete harmony with the new curriculum, P 


GINN AND COMPANY 
Boston 17 New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
Columbus 16 San Francisco 5: Toronto 5 


LITURGICAL SYMBOLS 


be Second Series. Twenty cards sym- 

(APF bolically illustrating the principal 

mysteries of the Redemption and 

the Sacramental Life of the 

Church. Designed especially for 

classroom use. Produced on heavy 

colored railroad board in from two to four colors, by silk-screen 
process. Cards measure 11 by 14 inches, . 


Per set (boxed), $2.00 
Postage extra; shipping weight, four pounds 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 


St. John’s Abbey Collegeville, Minn. 
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Constructive . . . Useful 4 
Interesting 


play-work activities for 


first grade or kindergarten 
My First SEATWORK 


GATES AND BARTLETT 


Giving a new pattern and greater significance to this 
aspect of primary education 


80 pages of constructive activities; exercises in large-scale, easy-to-handle format for chil- 
dren; outstanding pictures in black and white. Usable » with excellent results with 
any basal reading series. 

Seatwork of genuine utility, by two reading giving training training not only in reading 
readiness skills, but also in such S as fvation, selection, manipula- 
tion, comparison, and identification. . 

All constructive or manual work results iti’ toys or articles actually usable by the children. 
All materials provided in the books themtselves. All teaching instructions in the 
book—no separate manual necessary. 

Exercises grouped, for independent procedure by the children, with only a minimum of 
assistance from the teacher. 

8Y," x 11". Paper covered. $.48 (list price) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY _ New York : Boston : Chicago 


Dallas : Atlanta: San Francisco 


A GENERAL HISTORY 

of the : 
CHRISTIAN ERA 

in two volumes 

by 

NICHOLAS A. WEBER, S.M., S.T.D. 


Professor of History 
The Catholic University of America 


The Seventh Edition of Doctor Weber’s Second Volume is 

presented in more attractive and substantial binding, and 
has been brought up to date. 

Vol. 1 (A.D. 1-1517) 8vo, cloth, xxxiii + 343 pages, Price $2.25 

Vol. Il (Since 1517) 8vo, cloth, Ivi + 720 pages, Price $2.75 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 QUINCY STREET, N.E. © 17, D. C. 
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This first volume of the four-volume eeries deals with the Cath-- 
olic moral ideal... The other three volumes take up Dogma and the 
Sacraments, Christ and His Church and Life Problems. The discus- 
sion and problem method is followed. References for reading are . 
given at the end of each of the twenty-five short chapters. The author 
provides a splendid bibliography for each book. — *. 


Course The Catholic Ideal. of 
8vo, cloth, xv-+ 315 pages. Now Rdition Pele $140 


“Sve, cloth, vil +284 pages. New Pyle $1.95 


. Course Ill. Christ and His Charch 
8vo, cloth, + 509 $1.20. 


Course IV. Life Problems’ 

cloth, xx + 273 pages, New $135 

The central idea running through all four courses is that- 
religion is primarily a life to be lived seven days of the week. 
Courses I, H and IV... 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 QUINCY ST., N. E. WASHINGTON 17; DB. 
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“ADVENTURES 
LIN. SCIENCE 


ICatholic Schools Prefer. 


RAINBOW READERS 


- BY, CARPENTER, BAILEY, AND OTHERS 


The series is officially recommended by the Arch= 


dioceses of Baltimore and Washington, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, ’ Detroit, and the Dioceses of Fort 
Wayne, Peoria, Springfield, Illinois; Kansas City, 
Little Rock, and San Antonio. 


The Right Reverend Monsignor Joseph E. Grady 


of the Rochester Diocese has kindly allowed the _ 
yen Ton to print his letter about the Rainbow 


Readers :— 


In the Rainbow Readers the child may read understandingly. 


Nomenclature and terminology very often confuse and ob- — 
scure trath. This is not so with Adventures in Science., The. 


sje, and diction are of gospel simplicity. The arrangement, 


format, and approach are excellent, and evidence good psy- 
chology of teaching and learning. Teachers: who ase these 
books in either reading, or science will sense this by experi- 
ence. They afford ample opportunity for the exploitation of 
teacher ingenuity and trained skill. 


the universe in such a way that the child is led through nature 
almost to nature’s God-—the Creator, Nothing can prevent . 
| this ascent of the mind of the learner so directly brought 


about in this series. Witness:——“Darkness, was falling over 


the earth. Night birds were calling. The wind was whisper- | 


ing to the trees. The voices of the forest were soft and low.” 
Adventares in Science 2, page 130. All the authors need to 


add is, “Remain with us O Lord” and we would have the ~ 


Vv Pra 
(Signed) Joseph E. Grady 
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